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Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes, 
“THE BABIES IN THE EYES.” 

“The babies in the eyes” is, in one form or 
another, a metaphor of very frequent occurrence in 
the writings of our seventeenth century poets and 
dramatists ; and it is one which may be said to be 

ically confined to that period of our literature. 

@ earliest instance of its use that I know is in a 
poem by one of the ‘‘uncertain authors” whose 
writings are appended to the collection of Lord 
Surrey’s poems published in 1567. The poem is 
also quoted in Ellis’s ‘ Specimens’ and by Warton. 
The passage is as follows :— 

In each of her two crystal eyes 
Smileth a naked boy. 
Another very early example is in Churchyard’s 
ical Discours of a Dolorous Gentlewoman’ 
(1593), where we have :— 
Men do not look for babes in hollow’d eyen, 

The editors of, and commentators upon, our 
seventeenth century writers have found this meta- 
phor a somewhat puzzling one, and exactly what 
it means seems yet not to be certainly determined. 
The usual explanation is, perhaps, that given by 
Nares, in his * Glossary’:— 

“The miniature reflection of himself which a person 
sees in the pupil of another's eye, on looking closely into 
it, was sportively called by our ancestors a little boy 
or baby, and made the subject of many amorous 
allusions.” 


< 


This is closely followed by Dr. Grosart, in his 
edition of Herrick, though in a much abbreviated 
form : “The tiny face reflection in the pupil of the 
eyes.” Mr. Horne, who has edited otdnalion from 
the ‘ Hesperides’ for Mr. Walter Scott’s ‘ Can- 
terbury Poets,” says that it is difficult to say what 
the phrase exactly means ; and, while stating the 
reflection theory, is apparently dissatisfied with it. 
Mr. Pollard says:— 

“The phrase, ‘babies [i.¢., dolls] in the 
probably only a translation of its metaphor, involved in 
the use of the Latin pupilla (a little girl), our pupil, for 
the central spot of the eye,” 

Mr. Weber, the editor of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
whom I quote in addition, chiefly on account of his 
curiously savage note, has the following :— 

“This conceit, which seems to be founded in the 
reflection, which really appears in the iris, of the person 
placed before it, was a great favourite in the seventeenth 
century, and has lately been revived by a modern 
rhymester, distinguished for having done what he could 
to debase the taste and vitiate the morals of the nine- 
teenth century, by the polluted effeminacy of his 
writings.” 

This acrid remark refers, I suppose, to a couple. 
of passages in the volume of poems which Moore 
published under the pseudonym of Thomas Little : 

Look in my eyes, my blushing fair ! 
Thou'lt see thyself reflected there ; 
And as I gaze on thine, I see 

little of me. lies, 

us In Our some ropagation 

For we make babies in oak other's eyes | 
Those babies that nestle so sly, 
Such different arrows have got, 
That an oath on the glance of an eye 
Such as yours, may be off in a shot ! 

The difficulty of the expression being thus 
allowed by very competent authorities, it will 
clearly not be a waste of time to consider it a little 
more fully than has hitherto been done, I do not 
think that it can be summarily dismissed in a note 
of aline or two, and that no one hard and fast 
explanation will fit every example of its use will, I 
believe, be evident to any one who examines those 
that I shall have occasion to quote in this paper. 

We must remember, too, in considering the 
explanations which have been offered, that there 
are other phrases of analogous form to be met with 
in our old literature, which most certainly do not 
admit of any similar interpretation. Take these, 
for example :— 

Saw you not angels in her eyes 
Whilst that she was a speaking? 
‘Madman’s Morris,’ quoted in Evans’s * Old Ballads,’ 
and in the * Roxburgh Ballads.’ 
For thou’st a thief in either eye 
Would steal it back again. Suckling. 

The suggestion that I would offer here is that 
there is a catena of ideas formed of closely con- 
nected links, of links which, if I may so express 
myself, grow one out of another, and that from one 
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link or another depend the several keys which 
will fully open out the meanings of the different 
examples of the various forms of the expression 
we are considering. This sequence of ideas had 
developed itself in, and had become perfectly fami- 
liar to the minds of the seventeenth century poets, 
always playing more or less fantastic and artificial 
variations on their constant theme of a more or less 
sensual love. It must have been perfectly familiar 
to the minds of their readers also, and any ex- 
pression which to us, who have freed ourselves 
from the stilted language of the later euphuism 
and learned again to express ourselves naturally, is 
not very readily intelligible, would to them at 
once suggest a particular idea in that sequence 


which a consideration of these passages induces me | q 


to believe had become an everyday platitude to the 
writers of the time and their readers. 

First we have the commonplace that Love is 
blind. This is elaborated in such stories as Lyly’s 


iit Cupid and my Campaspe play'd 
At cards for kisses, 
Campaspe rises the winner of the beggared Cupid’s 


last stake, his eyes; and the poet’s conceit, of 
course, is that the eyes with which she henceforth 
charms mankind are those of the love-god himself. 
Shakespeare still further elaborates this idea in the 
song, ‘ Who is Sylvia?’ in the ‘Two Gentlemen 
of Verona ’:— 

Love doth to her eyes repair, 

To help him of his blindness ; 

And being help’d, inhabits there. 

We have now reached the conceit of Love or 
Cupid being tabernacled in a beautiful woman’s 
eyes. And Cupid is generally depicted as a naked 
boy or baby. Does not this at once give us a more 
satisfactory explanation of the verses of the “un- 
certain author,” — 

In each of her two crystal 

Dwelleth a naked boy, nt 
than saying that the “naked boys” are the re- 
flections of some one looking closely into her pupils? 
It is merely a fantastic and artificial way of saying 
that the lady is very beautiful and love-inspiring. 
Besides, her extreme modesty, as set forth in the 
poem, would clearly have made the realization of 
the reflection hypothesis quite out of the question. 

But with the seventeenth century poets Cupid 
or Love is something more than the god of a pure 
affection :— 

Tell me, dearest, what is Love? 
’Tis a boy they call Desire. 
Beaumont and Fletcher, ‘ The Captain.’ 

We now seem to get the boy or baby in the eyes 
as a symbolical expression for something else than 
mere beauty, or a power to inspire love or affection. 
It has become a metaphor for Desire. And this 
Desire, we must remember, may be actively ex- 
istent, or only potential, and waiting to be excited 


into lively being. These considerations will pro- 
vide us, I think, with keys to most of the 

where the metaphor of ‘‘the babies in the eyes” 
occurs. To “look babies in the eyes” is, I be- 
lieve, to be understood as meaning to kindle, or to 
attempt to kindle, desire by amorous and enticing 
glances; “to look” being an active transitive 
verb, and “in” being equivalent to ‘*‘ into.” 

This interpretation seems perfectly to explain 
Theodore’s question in Beaumont and Fletcher's 
* Loyal Subject,’ when he indignantly asks,— 

Can ye look babies, sisters, 

In the young gallants’ eyes, and twirl their band-strings ? 
which the reflection hypothesis or the theory of a 
play upon words scarcely seems satisfactorily to 


0. 
Consider, again, the following passages, which I 
think upon these principles of interpretation all 
become more readily intelligible than upon any 
others with which I am acquainted :— 
But 0, see, see, we need inquire no further, 
Upon your lips the scarlet be sare found, 
And in your eye the boy that did the murder. 
Drayton, ‘ Idea 2.’ 

The 6. in the last verse could scarcely be 
the reflected image of anyone. Is it not rather an 
abstract Cupid with his arrow ? 

When a young lady wrings you by the hand, thus, 
Or with an amorous touch presses your foot, 
Look babies in your eyes, plays with your locks, 
Do you not find, without a tutor’s help, 
What ‘tis she looks for? 

Massinger, ‘ Renegado,’ II, iv, 

Scarcely for the miniature reflection of her own 
face in her companion’s eyes, one would think, 
but rather suppose that Massinger’s meaning was 
that she was trying to kindle the warm sparkle of 
love in them. And, relying upon the following 
quotation, I am inclined to think that Herrick 
would take this view too :— 

Among thy fancies, tell me this, 
What is the thing we call a kiss? 
It isan active flame that flies, 
First to the babies of the eyes. 
* Hesperides.” 

The particular in Herrick to which the 
already quoted note by Dr. Grosart is appended 
is the following :— 

You blame me, too, because I can’t devise, 
Some sport to please those babies in your eyes. 

If this had been the only instance of the ex- 
pression in our literature, scarcely even then, I 
think, would this, the common explanation, be 
quite satisfactory; not so satisfactory, indeed, as 
Mr. Pollard’s, which would make Herrick mean, 
I suppose, that his mistress was chiding him for 
his seriousness of demeanour, and for failing to 
bring the glint and sparkle of merry amusement to 
her eyes. But though Mr. Pollard’s explanation 
of the metaphor may make this particular passage 
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intelligible, it seems to fail in other cases, I 
venture to urge that the explanation I am snug- 
gesting in this paper applies in this as in other 
examples. On reading the poem—which, by the 
way, is entitled “ To his Mistress objecting to Him 
neither Toying nor Talking”—it seems probable 
that Herrick understood the “sport” for the 
absence of which he supposes himelf upbraided to 
be some form of amorous play or conversation, 
such as should kindle into life “ the babies in the 
eyes,” i.¢., light up in the eyes the flashing fires 
of the love-god in a thrill of pleasurable emotion. 
Perhaps the least comprehensible instance of the 

use of the metaphor is to be found in a poem in 
the collection called ‘The Mistress,’ by Cowley. 
it is descriptive of a lady in tears :— 

As stars reflect on waters, so I spy, 

In every drop (methinks) her Eye. 

The Baby, which lives there, and always plays 

In that illustrious sphere, 


Like a Narcissus doth appear, 
Whilst in his flood the lovely Boy did gaze. 

The whole of this set of verses—it is headed 
* Weeping,’ and consists of four stanzas—is, per- 
haps, as precious a piece of nonsense as the later 
and debased euphuism can show, and it may be 
doubtful whether it is not a waste of time and 
trouble to attempt to read any intelligible meaning 
into it. It seems, however, clear that here again the 
“baby” cannot have anything to do with the 
reflection of any one’s face. What Cowley meant 
is probably to be gathered from the following con- 
sideration. It had become, as I think, a common- 
place of his time and school to speak of the beauty 
and love-inspiring charms of a fair woman as 
“the babies in the eyes”; and this, to a mind ever 
on the strain to invent some new and far-fetched 
fantasy or forced comparison, apparently suggested 
the grotesque and unpoetical idea of turning an 
abstract Cupid into a concrete Narcissus, and set- 
ting him visibly in the lady’s eye to gaze at his 
reflection in her tears. 

Many other instances of the use of this peculiar 
expression might be adduced in support of the 
interpretation here suggested; but to quote and 
comment upon them would be only to, more or 
less, repeat what has already been said. This 
interpretation may possibly seem a somewhat arti- 
ficial one, but I do not think that it is more so 
than others which have been proposed. And 
before we say that this or that interpretation is 
forced or artificial, we must remember that the 
expression itself is characteristic of a period of our 
literature when the style of most of our writers 
‘was perhaps more forced and artificial than it has 
ever been either before or since. 

W. C. Bottanp, 

Lincoln's Inn, 
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NOTES AND CORRECTIONS. 

(See 6t» S, xi. 105, 443; xii. 321; 7 8, i, 25, 82, 342, 
376; ii. 102, 324, 355; iii. 101, 382; iv. 123, 325, 422 ; 
v. 3, 43, 130, 362, 463, 506; vii. 22, 122, 202, 402; viii. 
123, 382; ix, 182, 402; x. 102; xi. 162, 242, 342; xii. 
102 ; 8t» 8, i, 162, 348, 509 ; ii. 82, 222, 346, 522.) 

Vol. XXXII. 

P. 7a. On Archbishop Leighton’s ‘ Works’ see 
Hervey’s ‘ Meditations,’ fourteenth edition, 1758, 
ii. 286. 

P. 18. Dr. Tho. Leland. See Magee, ‘ Atone- 
ment,’ third edition, 1812, i. 236 sqq. 

P. 27b. For ‘‘in the church” read in holy 
orders. 

P. 30a, J. 23 from foot. Insert mark of quota- 
tion after ‘‘ Strand.” 

Pp. 38, 39. Dr. Leng, while Rector of Bedding- 
ton, published a sermon preached there Nov. 6, 
1715, dedicated to Sir Nicholas Carew, of Bedding- 
ton, Bart.; and an assize sermon at Kingston-on- 
Thames, March 22, 1715/6. 

P. 41a, 1. 15 from foot. For “ Setrington ” read 
Settrington. 

P. 43 b. On the “lass of Richmond Hill” see 
‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. ii., iii, and references there. 

P. 52a, 1. 17. For “ Abbey ” read Hall. 

P. 58. Some of Lenthall’s letters are in ‘ Liter 
Cromwellii,” 1676. 

P. 83. Charles Leslie. See Smith, ‘ Bibl. Anti- 
Quak.,’ pp. 267-274 ; Free-Thinker, i, 152 ; Black- 
wall’s ‘Sacred Classics’; Rob. Manning’s ‘ Answ. 
to Case Stated,’ Dublin, 1842. 

P. 116 b, ll. 8 and 16 from foot. 1769, 1767 (?). 

P. 126 b. L'Estrange’s poem “on confinement” 
in Roscommon’s ‘ Poems,’ 1707, p. 47. 

P. 141 a. Darcy Lever, then of Aberford, Yorks, 
issued proposals in Nov., 1797, for publishing 
* Mariner's Sheet Anchor,’ to be dedicated to the 
Hall Trinity House. An edition of ‘Young Sea 
Officer’s Sheet Anchor,’ Leeds, 1835. 

Pp. 1468, 1538, For “Lyne” read Lyme; 
(229 a). 

P. 146 a. Scroop. 149. Scroope. 

P. 159 b. A poem on the death of Wm. Levinz, 
of Magd, Coll., Oxon., Nov., 1706, in Tho. War- 
ton s ‘ Poems,’ 1748, p. 63. 

P. 174. A poem translated by David Lewis in 
V. Bourne’s ‘ Poematia,’ third edition, 1743, p. 61. 

P. 191. Mark Lewis. See preface to Holmes’s 
‘ Latin Grammar,’ third edition, 1743. 

P. 192b. M. G. Lewis. See Mathias, ‘ Purs. of 
L.,’ 245, 365; Byron, ‘Engl. B. and Sc. Rev.,’ 
ll. 259-276, 899-900. 

P. 206 b, 1. 32. Comma after ‘‘ Wiltshire.” 

P. 218. Ed. Lhuyd. See Ray’s ‘Three Dis- 
courses.’ 

P, 223 a, 1. 31. For “Jnne” read June, 

P. 236 a, }. 15. For “‘ his predecessor” read one 
of his predecessors. See Durham Univ. Jour., 
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college. 


348-9. 


231, 425. 


the plainer. 


1890; catalogue of his bequest to that university 
* Letters of Junius,’ 1807, 
“University” at Durham; read 


P. 270b, 1. 30. For “ with ” (7) read for. 
P. 335. Miss Linwood. 


has been printed. 
P. 241. Ligonier. 


‘Book of Days,’ i. 


P. 350. Memcir of Martin Lister, by R. Davies, 
in Yorksh. Arch. Jour., ii. 297-320, 
P. 366 a. Adam Littleton’s ‘ Lat. Dict.,’ fourth 
edition, 1715 ; Southey’s ‘ Doctor,’ 1848, p. 547. 
P. 413. CO. Lloyd. Byron, ‘Engl. B. and Sc. 
Rev.,’ 1. 886. 
P. 433. Rob. Lloyd. Gray, by Mason, 1827, 


P. 438, W. Lloyd's funeral sermon for Bishop 
Wilkins, 1672, was 
* Natural Religion,’ 1675 ; Dr. T. Bray dedicated 
to him his work on the ‘ Catechism,’ 1699. 


issued with the 


To the article on Sir Alexander John Ball 
= iii. p. 70) add the following: He was the 

rth, but third surviving son of Robert Ball, 
of Stonehouse Court and Ebworth Park, in the 
county of Gloucester, who served as high sheriff 
for that shire in 1748, by Mary 
only daughter of Marshe Dickinson, of London 
and Dunstable, Lord Mayor 1756-7, and M.P. 
for Brackley, by Mary Cleve his wife, and sister 
and sole heiress of John Marshe Dickinson, 
superintendent of the royal 
probably born at Ebwortb, as his baptism is 
registered at Painswick (the church of that 
parish) as follows: “July 22nd, 1756. Alicksander, 
son of Robert and Mary Ball.” 
corrected the spelling of the Christian name, “ ex” 
being written over it, but the older writing is still 
It is somewhat curious that, although 
Sir Alexander always used a second Christian 
name of John, only the former would seem to have 
been given him at the font. 
his eldest brother George, a major in the marines, 
is here registered as George Robert, although he 
invariably used but the first, and even in his will 
Robert does not appear. 
Alexander's birth is also one year earlier than 
we should expect to find it, as the Gentleman’s 
Magazine and other contemporary authorities 
record his age at death on October 20, 1809, as 
fifty-two, whereas it clearly should be fifty-three. 

He received his education, or, at any rate, some 
part of it, at an old foundation school, then held 
at the Town Hall, Stroud, and the story goes that 
one day the boys held a mock trial and execution, 
and the question was who should hang by the 
neck until he was dead. Young Alec volunteered, 
and forthwith his playmates “did him up.” There 


gardens. He was 


A later hand has 


On the other hand, 


The time of Sir 


all, for presently one of them noticed that our hero 
was turning black in the face. With all con- 
venient speed, therefore, they “cut him down,” 
and none too soon either, for he would soon have 
proved that even a game may be carried too far. 
Sir Alexander doubtless had this youthful escapade 
in his mind when in after years he pleaded for the 
life of a soldier condemned to death in Malta, and 
obtained a reprieve. 

According to the pedigree registered in the 
Heralds’ College he married, July 7, 1785, Mary 
Smith Wilson, daughter of John Wilson, of the 
City of Westminster, Esq. Can any one say at 
what church this marriage took place? It is worthy 
of note that Sir Alexander's only son and successor, 
the late Sir William Keith Ball, remained a 
bachelor until his eighty-second year, when he 
married a lady some forty-five years his junior. 

C. E. 
Eden Bridge. 


Thomas Herne (vol. xxvi. p. 250) was son of 

Mr. Francis Herne by Elizabeth Sayer, his first 

wife, goddaughter and probably niece of Arch- 

bishop Tenison. The relationship accounts for 

Herne’s writings so largely concerning the arch- 

bishop. He is a beneficiary under the archbishop’s 
ill 


will. Siema Tav. 
Hobart, Tasmania. 


Sir Watrter Scorr as a “ Quoraste” Poer. 
—Prof. Henry Morley, in his introduction to 
Southey’s ‘Curse of Kehama,’ in Cassell’s “ National 
Library,” says :— 

“Southey’s poetry is not sententious. The same is 
true of Scott’s poems, which were also tales in verse, and 
which yield very few sentences—if any—that can live on 
by their own strength, adding themselves—like lines of 
Shakespeare or Milton, Pope or Goldsmith—to 
wealth of English speech.” 

Whatever may be the case with regard to 
Southey—of whose poetry I do not know enough 
to give an opinion—I venture to think that no 
lover of Scott would agree with Prof. Morley in 
the above criticism of Scott’s poetry. No doubt 
the general character of Scott’s verse is not 
** sententious,” the definition of which, according 
to Annandale, is ‘‘abounding in axioms or 
maxims; rich in judicious observations,” &c. ; 
but that Scott’s poems yield “ very few sentences 
—if any—that can live on by their own strength” 
I cannot admit,—perhaps not with regard to the 
** very few,” certainly not with regard to that un- 
fortunate parenthesis, “ if any.” 

First, let us take the “ ministering angel ” lines 
in the sixth cantoof ‘Marmion.’ Are there many 
‘household words” in Shakespeare more ‘‘ fami- 
liar” than this famous passage? Again, will not 
the glorious ‘‘ Sound, sound, the clarion, fill the 
fife,” &c.—which is no more than a single quatrain 


was evidently a good deal of reality about it after 
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literature lives? When will English-speaking, oF 


indeed English-reading people cease to feel their | fish ?” 


1 stirred by the blast of Roderick Dhu’s bugle- 
, which was “ worth a thousand men ”? Yet 
all these passages are “ sentences,” though not 
gententious.” Then there is the pithy paraphrase 
of Horace’s “bellua multoram capitum,” in the 
fifth canto of ‘ The Lady of the Lake’:— 
Thou many-headed monster thing, 
© who would wish to be thy king ! 
And the beautifal— 
All angel now—yet little less than all 
While still a pilgrim in our world below, 
in ‘The Lord of the Isles’; and the Shakespeare- 
like motto (Scott’s own) to the seventeenth chapter 


of ‘ Woodstock ’:— 
We do that in our zeal 


Our calmer moments are afraid to answer. 
(Is not this an axiom, or something like one ?) 
To these I may add four more :— 
Profaned the God-given strength and marred the lofty 
line. Marmion.’ 


Just at the age "twixt boy and youth 
When thought is speech, and speech is 

“ Minstrel raptures ” (‘ Lay of the Last Ministrel ’), 
borrowed by Keble, in his ‘ Christian Year ’:— 

And is not the couplet,— 

The stern joy which warriors feel 
In foemen worthy of their steel, 

a‘ gnome ” worthy of any war poet, at all events, 
that ever lived, were it the poet of the ‘Iliad’ 
himself ? 

I need not take up the space of ‘N. & Q.’ with 
more quotations from works which are readily 
accessible to every reader. All who are familiarly 
— with Scott’s poems could doubtless 
add many more to the above list. See Mr. 
Tromas Barwe’s note in ‘N. & Q.,’ 7™ S. ix. 
309, s.v, ‘ Thomas Campbell.’ All the foregoing 
passages, with two exceptions, are in Bartlett’s 

Familiar Quotations.’ JONATHAN Boucuikr. 
Ropley, Alresford, 


Atperman Cortis.—One of your readers has 
sent me a clipping from a provincial newspaper, in 
which it is stated that a well-known riddle was 
written by a costermonger. The riddle in question 
is a charade, and runs as follows :— 

My firsts a little bird as ‘ops, 
My second ’s needful in ay crops, 
My ’ole is good with mutton chops. 
The answer, of course, is “ sparrow-grass,” which 
the learned Dr. Parr always insisted on using in 
ference to the politer ‘‘ asparagus.” 


This and other cockney riddles were, in my| y 
young days (that is, in the twenties), put into the 
mouth of Alderman Curtis, who had the reputa- 
tion, not uncommon in those days, of dropping his 


was “ Why is @ crane like a well-known shell- 


« Because it ’s an oyster” (a hoister). 
The alderman was a promising subject 
the caricaturists who p' ed H.B. I remem- 
ber, when the alderman accompanied George IV. 
on his visit to Scotland, seeing him represented in 
a kilt in a shop window on the south side of Lud- 
gate Hill. On another occasion he appeared as & 
dog with a buman head, with the inscription 
“ What a Cur’tis!” But in spite of his h’s the 
alderman was a usefal man in the City of London. 
During the panic of 1826, when there was a run 
upon the banks, the brave alderman, who was & 
banker, stood behind his counter and paid with 
= own hands every demand that was made upon 

im. 
Is there any physiological reason why whole 
classes of people, not only in London but, as I 
know, in Wiltshire and elsewhere, should omit the 
h where it is wanted, and often put it in where it 
is not? Probably the board schools will snuff out 
this defect as well as the want of perception 
between the v and the w. 
Many years ago I was residing in a town in 
Wiltshire, where a tradesman named Vidler sold 
bis business to a cockney whom we will call Smith. 
Before vacating the premises, Vidler received Smith 
every morning, in order to introduce him to the 
customers, and for other purposes. Smith, on 
entering, said, “ Good morning, Mr. Widler.” After 
several repetitions of this greeting, Mr. Vidler 
explained that his name was Vidler, net Widler. 
Smith rubbed his embarrassed head and, with a 
puzzled expression, exclaimed, ‘* What’s the dif- 
ference between Widler and Widler?” 

C. TomLinson. 

Highgate, N. 


A Fonerat sy WoMEN IN 1677.—The follow- 
ing curious entry occurs in the register of St. 
Oswalds, Chester (now part of the Cathedral), and 
seems worthy of being noted :— 

“ 1677. Burials.—Winnefred Daughter vnto William 
Marsh husbandman was buried the 20% Day of ffebru. 

1677/8} weomen Carryed her to Church through the 
streete & put her in her grave.” 

This must have been & novelty at the time, to 
have been recorded so minutely. 

J. P. 

Pensarn, Abergele, North Wales. 


Devon Cows.—It may be well to preserve the 
following cutting in ‘ N. & Q:— 

* A curious and noteworthy instance of breeding and 
adaptability to environment is reported from Cornwall. 
Mr. Dingle, of Darley, in North Devon, is the repre- 
sentative of a family which has sat on the land for 500 
ears, In fact there is a legendary couplet concerning 
an old oak at Darley to the effect that :— 

As long as Darley oak should stand, 
‘A Dingle should possess this land. 
The father of the present Mr. Dingle founded a herd of 


b's. One of his so-called cockney conundrums 
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Devons from one cow. The cattle have done well on the 
land, and have become a famous family, But when Mr. 
Dingle has introduced fresh blood by means of Devon 
cows of other strains, the progeny has generally lan- 
guished and died. Mr. Dingle attributes this to the 
‘red water’ they had to drink. The cattle of the 
original family have drunk this water not only with im- 
punity but apparently with benefit; but the descendants 
of the new crosses have perished. If the ‘red water’ is 
simply coloured by oxide of iron, it is difficult to see how 
it could have a fatal or deleterious effect. It would be 
of value as information to breeders if Mr. Dingle would 
seek further for the cause of the failure of what should 
have been replenishing strains.” — Yorkshire Post, Jan. 21. 
Anoy, 


Rey. Georce Costarp (1710-1782), Astro- 
NomicaL Writer. —It may be noted, as an addition 
to the account of him appearing in ‘ Dict. Nat. 
Biog.,’ vol. xii. p. 274, that his baptism as “‘ Son 
of Mr, Edward Coster in the Castle Foregate, and 
Mrs. Anne his Wife” is recorded in the parish 
register of St. Mary, Shrewsbury, under date 
Jan. 20, 1709/10. Hipwett. 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Imrortep GrammMar.—The operations going on 
with regard to the importations of English words 
into Netherlandish or Flemish are of interest to 
the philological student. In most cases the English 
word takes the regular plural in -en, but in some 
eases it takes the English plural in-s. The word 
meeting takes both -en and -s. The admission of 
French words and forms, though, of course, more 
numerous, is not so free. The translations of French 
feuilletons, though creating so much translated 
Netherlandish, cut off original Netherlandish tales. 

Hype Cuarke. 


Derivation or Inrivenza.—It is generally 
thought that the Italians gave the disease this 
name because in its epidemic form it was formerly 
attributed by astrologers to the influence of the 
heavenly bodies (Webster). And, no doubt, 
influenza does mean influence. But it is very 
questionable whether influenza was the first disease 
to which the term was applied, and I myself am 
inclined to believe that it was the last. At the 

resent time Italians commonly say “ C’ é influenza 
or ‘* molta influenza ”’] di catarri, di febbri, di con- 
tagi” (Petrocchi), or “di vejuolo, di scarlattina, 
di morbillo, di rosolia, di muliare,” &c.; and by 
these terms it would seem as if little more were 
meant than that there is a great prevalence or pre- 
dominance of these diseases, that they are much 
about. This seems to me to show that it was only 
after the term had been used in this way of various 
diseases that it came to be applied alone, par 
excellence, to one particular disease. But why, it 
may be asked, was this one disease thus singled 
out in preference to many others? Well, the other 


flaenza, This disease, which was later raised to 
the dignity of a distinct disease, in consequence, 
probably, of the difficulty found in distinguishing 
it from an ordinary feverish cold, still even now, 
like cholera, maintains much of the mystery of its 
origin. It has, indeed, at last, but only quite 
recently, been determined to bedistinctly infectious, 
but it is nevertheless, and perhaps in the majority 
of, at any rate, the early cases, brought by indepen- 
dent germs (or, as I suppose I must term them, 
microbes), which are conveyed from foreign lands, 
one knows not how. It was no wonder, therefore, 
that—with its almost simultaneous invasion of vast 
tracts of the earth’s surface, together with its re- 
markable power of diffusion and penetration, which 
renders it a scourge to every class of society—it 
was to this disease, and this disease alone, that the 
special term of influenza, without any qualification 
or addition, was ultimately given.* 
F. Cuance. 
Sydenham Hill. 


‘*Wnherner or vo.”—This expression at the 
present time seems to be used with an utter dis- 
regard of grammar. MayI give an instance? In 
a recent number of the Atheneum I read: “ The 
‘ Protagoras,’ whether or no it is to be classed with 
the Socratic dialogues of Plato, is certainly one of 
considerable interest and importance.” The sen- 
tence is elliptical. Expand it, and the absurdity 
is evident : ‘*‘ Whether it is to be classed, or it is 
no to be classed.” I have heard this locution from 
pulpits ad nauseam. Newspapers, novels, maga- 
zines, &c., revel in it. 

F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Epirors.—In the account of the author, the 
unfortunate Dr. Dodd, which is prefixed to his 
‘ Thoughts in Prison, printed at the Chiswick 
Press, 1818, p. xi, the compiler states, “ He [Dr. 
Dodd} descended so low as to become the editor of 
a newspaper.” I think this opinion is worthy of a 
place in ‘N. & Q.,’ but feel sure no one would 
endorse such a curious statement in this latter part 
of the nineteenth century, whatever may have been 
the position of editors in its early daye. 

R. H. 

Bengeo Hall, Hertford. 


Dravonts.—Strutt, writing at the end of last 
century, states that the game of “draughts, no 
doubt, is a modern invention.” I find, however, 
in ‘Calepini Dictionarium Decem Linguarum,’ 
published, at Genf, in 1594, under the word 


* Tt may be also that, as the word is derived from the 
Lat. verb flwere, which well expresses the flux of matter 
which commonly takes place in the disease from the nose 
and eyes, this has had something to do with the adoption 
of the term. At all events, in Villanova's ‘ Italian-French 


diseases early became recognized as more or less 
infectious, and so much of the mystery attached to | 
them was dispelled. But it was not so with in- 


Dictionary’ (1842) one of the meanings given to in- 


fluenza is “ Scorrimento di cosa fluida,” though this may 


be intended as a description of the disease only, 
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‘alueus” the French equivalent “tablier 4 jouer 
aux dames, damier,” and the English rendered as 
‘fan table to playe at thee dames.” Damier is 
the modern French, and Damenbrett the modern 
German name for the same. L. L. K. 


Queries, 
We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 


names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Cure: ‘To TAKE onk’s CUE FROM.”—For the 
origin of this in the actor’s sense, which has since 
passed into general use, Wedgwood cites two seven- 
teenth century writers, viz.,C. Butler, ‘Engl. Gram.,’ 
1634, “ Q, a note of entrance for actors, because it 
is the first letter of quando, when, showing when 
to enter and to speak”; and Minsheu, ‘‘A qu, a 
term used among stage-players, 4 L. qualis, i. ¢., 
at what manner of word the actors are to begin to 
speak, one after another hath done his speech.” 
As to this I should be glad to know, first, where 
Minsheu says this ; I have up to this been unable 
to find the passage cited, either in the ‘ Ductor in 
Linguas,’ or in the ‘Spanish-English Dictionary.’ 
Secondly, as to the alleged fact: Do any actors’ 
copies of plays exist, marked with Q or qu, in such 
& way as to support the statements of butler and 
Minsheu? It is true that Shakspere and 
earlier writers often have Q instead of cue, as in 
‘Richard III. iv. 27:— 

Had you not come vpon your Q, my Lord, 

William Lord Hastings bad part, 
But this is not decisive evidence that copies 
were actually marked with Q. As to the sup- 
position that cue here is the French queue, 
tail, it is, I believe, a fact that in French itself 
queue and cue has never been used in this sense 
(for which the French name is réplique), and that 
in English we had no literal use ot queue or cue 
(tail), leading up to this sense ; so that there is an 
absolute chasm between the French queue (tail) 
and the English Q or cue (starting catch-word). In 
English queue (a tail of hair and a line of people 
at a ticket-window, &c.), we have comparatively 
modern borrowings of the French word, which do 
not count for the history of the actor’s Q, spoken 
of familiarly already in 1553 :— 


“ Amen must be answered to the thankes gevyng, not 
as to a mannes q in a playe, but by one that preyeth, 


wherunto he maketh hys answer.” —Strype, ‘Eccl. Mem.,’ 
iii. app. xi. 31. 
J. A. H. Morray. 
Oxford. 


‘Caricatures.’—‘The Caricatures 
of Gillray,’ with historical and political illustrations, 
oblong folio (London and Edinburgh), n.d., in 
parts, On what date did the first part appear? 


What was the number and date of the part last 
issued? To how many pages does the entire work 
extend ? H.-W. 
D, AncrLto.—Can any one give me the parent- 
age or pedigree of Domenico Angelo, the fencing 
master, who died in 1802, and also of his wife, 
who was an Irishwoman, Elizabeth Johnson, a 
stepdaughter of a Capt. Master, R.N.? 
Wituiam Butter. 
16, Holbein Buildings, Sloane Square, 8,W. 


Copz.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give par- 
ticulars of the wife of John Cope, fourth living son 
of Sir Anthony Cope, the first baronet ? This John 
Cope was of Hanwell 1616, Cottesford 1629, 
Brewerne 10 Charles I., and in 14 James I. had 
property settled to uses of himself, heirs of his 
body, then lawfully begotten, and to be begotten, 
for default to his heirs and assigns in fee. The uses 
clearly point to issue lawfully begotten at that date, 
especially as those words were used in precedence 
to ‘and to be begotten.” Is anything known of 
these children ? Henry W. ALDRED. 

181, Coldharbour Lane, 8,E, 


“ VoiE.”—Many, many times of late the ques- 
tion has been put to me ‘* What is a vole?” and 
the answer is that the little rodents which have 
appeared in such destructive numberssimultaneously 
in Scotland and Thessaly are neither rats nor mice, 
but a distinct family (Arvicola), smaller than rats, 
but larger than mice. But can — say what 
is the etymology of “vole”? It does not appear 


in Skeat’s ‘ Dictionary.’ 
Hersert 


Gorrur’s ‘ Faust.’—“ Faust, a tragedy in Two 
Parts, by Goethe, Rendered into English Verse, 
2 vols. Printed by Arthur Taylor, Coleman Street. 
1838.” Will any of your correspondents kindly 
inform me who was the translator of this edition ? 
It is recorded in the‘ London Catalogue,’ likewise in 
the British Museum’s, but in both cases no trans- 
lator’s nome is given. D. Kirro. 

South Wimbledon, 


Sir Ricnarp Benet (on Bensse).—I know of 
a little work,— 

‘The hidden treasure discovered by the Surveyor 
School-master, Teaching and setting forth the most exact 
and readiest way that is practical in that Art or Sciencee 
With the true measuring of Woodland, Hils, Mountaines, 
or what ever......by Sir Richard Benet, Revised and 
enlarged by Thomas Norton.” 


12mo. 1651. This I cannot find anywhere men- 


tioned ; and as Norton speaks in his preface of the 
*¢ old author,” it occurred to me that Benet should 
be Benese ; yet I do not find it even under Benese. 
Can any reader _ me to find out something con- 
cerning the author 

Cambridge. 


G. J, Gray. 
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*Exiza’s Cuoicr.’—Can any of your readers 
inform me where I shall find in print, and who 
was the author of this poem, in twenty-one four- 
line stanzas, the first of which runs thus!/— 

If e’er again Eliza’s beart 

Should from her careless etray, 

Oh let it find no conscious smart, 

Where’er ‘tis doom'd to stay, 
A copy of the same in MS. (? the original), now 
before me, appears to be temp. Geo. II., and pro- 
bably circa 1728. E. W. C. 


Pewat Laws.—I am anxious, for a literary pur- 
pose, to be referred to some book or books wherein 

may find,— 

1. Astatement of the penal laws as they affected 
Roman Catholics in the earlier years of the reign of 
George IIL, the mitigation of which was the cause 
of the Gordon riots. 

2. A list of the offences which entailed capital 
punishment at about the same time, or at whatever 
period the penal code was at its extreme point of 
severity. 

3. When was the old punishment for high treason 
abolished by statute and simple hanging sub- 
stituted? I believe the sufferers for the ’45 were 
the last victims of this form of torture; but it 
existed as part of the law down to a much later 
period. 

4. I have heard it said that when Francis Town- 
ley and the other Jacobites were executed on Ken- 
nington Common, the wives and daughters of the 
great Whig nobles went there in their coaches to 
enjoy the sight. Is there any evidence for this? 

ASsTARTE. 


Cartes, Lorp Stcrtoy.—Where can I find 
any particulars of this person, who was hanged 
March 6, 1557? He caused to be murdered a Mr. 
Argile (or William and Jobn Hartgill, as another 
authority states), for which he and his four servants 
were hanged at Salisbury. I know the broadsides 
in the Library of the Society of Antiquaries. 


G. J. Gray. 
Cambridge. 


Hieu Suerirrs’ Dress.—Did high sheriffs in 
the last century wear an official dress? If they did, 
what was it? I @ portrait of my maternal 
great-grandfather, William Gosse, who was High 
Sheriff of Radnorshire in 1755. He is dressed in 
a single-breasted scarlet coat and white neckcloth, 
on his head is a close-fitting grey wig. The tra- 
dition in our family is that this was the official 
dress he wore when he attended the judges. Was 


so? James A. SALTER. 
Basingfield, Basingstoke. 


Kearney.—lIn a recent interview it was stated 
of the Kearney family that “one of its members 
was Secretary of State to James II, whom he 
accompanied to France. His son was created 


Comte de Kearney. Being an only child, the title 
of countess was specially conferred upon myself.” 
I thought that Caryll was Secretary of State to 
James II, The allusion in the last part of the 
quotation is probably to one of the titles which 
the Pope grants from time to time, and sometimes 
professes to confer upon British subjects, as, for 
example, Countess Tasker, who, I believe, kept 
a Catholic school at Brook Green. But what is 
known of the Kearney descent ? A. © &. 


Tue Hoty Evcuarist with 
—I want some instances of the Eucharist being 
in a casket or case and laid upon the breast of 
those who had died in some sudden manner, and 
who, therefore, had not been able to have the 
rites of the Church administered to them. It 
was at one time placed upon the breasts of dead 
ecclesiastics previous to burial. I shall be glad of 
any information relating to this custom, whether 
referring to the clergy or laity. 

Fiorence Peacock. 


Samvuet Govtp, Booxsetter.—In Hutchins’s 
* History of Dorset,’ second edition, 1774, vol. i. 
p. 374, is a plate representing a view of Dorchester 
and the village of Forthington, engraved at Samuel 
Gould’s expense and inscribed to him by his 
obliged servant the author. The British Museum 
has a catalogue of Samuel Gould’s books offered 
for sale at Dorchester in the year 1780; and the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 1783, p. 273, has an 
obituary notice recording his death at Dorchester. 
Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give me any in- 
formation about this Mr. Samuel Gould ? 

Now Nosis Natt. 


Dr. Bett’s Saxpsacs.—I have come across a 
reference to Dr. Bell’s sandbags, used many years 
ago for teaching children to write. Will some one 
kindly explain what they are, and where I can find 
an account of them? J. E. B. 


Rosert Herviz.—Can any of your readers 
farnish me with biographical particulars of Robert 
Hervie, portrait painter, who was working in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century ? 
EFFIGIES. 


Asner undoubted examples 
be cited of parish churches that were partly 
— and partly parochial in pre-Reformation 
times 

Nantwich Church, built in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, seems to have been one of these double 
churches, From its structural arrangements it has 
every ap nce of having been a “ collegiate” 
church ; but no records of a college of priests, of 
a rich town guild, or of endowments for priests 
are to be found. Its chancel has twenty finel 
carved stalls with misereres; a north and sout 
door ; another north door, leading to an exterior 
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building of two stories (sometimes called achantry); 
a stone pulpit at the north end of the screen, 
approached by stone steps from the chancel. The 
church, being cruciform, has a central tower, nave, 
and two transepts that had chantries. The nave 
has a north, south, and west door; and the south 
porch has an upper room (parvise) and an east 
room on the ground floor. 

The Cistercian Abbey of Combermere, situated 
five miles from Nantwich, owned in and before 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries about one- 
fourth of the town; and the ‘ Valor Ecclesiasticus’ 
of 1535 and a rental of the abbey lands dated 
1539 state that the Easter Roll, certain tithes, 
the oblations and obventions called the Rood Box, 
and the rectory and glebe of the chancel at 
Nantwich belonged then to Combermere Abbey. 
Does this imply that the chancel of the church 
was served by monks told off from Combermere 
from time to time, who had a temporary residence 
in the building on the north side of the chancel ? 

Nantwich being then included in the rural 
parish of Acton, the vicar of Acton supplied a 
chaplain to Nantwich as the parish priest, while 
wealthy residents provided for the chantry priests 
at the various altars in the transepts of the church, 
these priests ministering for the benefit of the 
townspeople, and one or more of them occupying 
the rooms connected with the south porch. 

Dr. Jessopp, in ‘The Coming of the Friars,’ 
pp. 157-8, says he knows no instance of monks 
repairing or building parish churches, and implies 
that the monks, having no intimate connexion 
with town and village churches, only officiated in 
their own conventual churches, But were these 
things universally so ? James Hatt. 

Lindum House, Nantwich, 


Porsonine sy Arsenic.—Can any of your 
readers mention the principal cases of trials for 
ares by arsenic previous to the trial of Mrs. 

aybrick? The principal cases which occur to 
me are those of Dr. Smethurst, who was convicted, 
but received a free pardon in consequence of a 
conflict of medical evidence similar to that in Mrs. 
Maybrick’s case, and Miss Madeline Smith, in 
whose case the jury returned a verdict of “ Not 
proven.” Is there any case in which the poisoner 
was not a medical man, and in which the duration 
of illness was so long and the post mortem appear- 
ances so doubtful as in the Maybrick case ? 

Avrnors or Quotations WantTeD.— 

Indocti discant et ament meminisse periti. 


J.C. J. 
Without a name I am lost to every age; 
Dust, ashes, and nought else lie within this grave; 
Alive I was once, but now I am not, 
Ask no more of me, ’tis all Iam 
And all that you shall be. KNowLer, 


Even from that day misfortune dire, 
As if for violated faith. Mac Roser. 


Heplies, 
THE LETTERS OF JUNIUS, 
(8 S. ii. 481; iii, 49, 111.) 

A few hundred yards beyond Jack Straw’s 
Castle, on the way to Hendon from Hampstead, 
we pass North End House on the left, now called 
Wild Wood House. Viewing the house from the 
main or carriage entrance, we may observe three 
windows in a row over a portico, The right-hand 
window lighted the closet or dressing-room in 
which the Earl of Chatham secluded himself for 
about eighteen months, 1767-8, 

Nursing his wrath to keep it warm. 

In the thick wall of the room, facing the window, 
is an aperture something less than two feet square, 
lined with wood, and furnished with one door 
opening on the staircase outside, and another, 
which was padlocked, opening into the room. By 
taking proper precaution, the occupant of the room 
could receive an article through this aperture 
without exposing himself to view. A servant, 
having deposited the article within the recess, had 
simply to close the outer door and retire. In this 
way Lord Chatham received his meals and papers 
mysteriously. The middle and left-hand windows 
lighted the bedroom. Fifty years ago and 
more, while the house was tenanted by the father 
of the late Sir Charles Parker Butt, I had frequent 
opportunities of noticing the aperture, and it 
occurred to my youthful imagination that Chatham 
and Junius were one. Under either name the 
bearer had ingeniously shunned observation for a 
season, “It is not in the nature of things,” wrote 
Junius to Woodfall, “ — I keep my door shut] 
that you, or anybody else, should know me, unless 
I make myself known”; and I could picture Sir 
Philip Francis, for one, standing blindfolded in 
a recess between Chatham and Woodfall. 

Szpe ut constiterant, hinc Thisbe, Pyramus illinc ; 

Tibi nos debere fatemur, 

Quod datus est verbis ad amicas transitus aures, 

Turning from the aperture, I am old enough to 
remember when passages from Chatham’s speech 
against the employment of savages in war were 
recited by sheaibage as commonly as “ My name 
is Norval,” and how familiar was the invocation, 
“T call upon the bishops to interpose the unsullied 
sanctity of their lawn ; upon the judges to interpose 
the purity of their ermine”; and on reading 
Junius’s first letter “to the Printer of the Public 
Advertiser” the words “‘a minister interposed his 
authority,” and a judge “ betrayed the sanctity of 
his office,” struck me as affording a clue, 

Chatham’s reliance on the people obtained for him 
the name of “ the Great Commoner.” On resigning 
office in 1761 he held himself “ accountable to the 
people who had called him to power.” Junius 
dedicated his letters to the lish nation : 


q 
j 
j 
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** Letters written by one of yourselves [the Great 
Commoner], they would never have grown to 
this size without your continued encouragement 
and applause. To me they originally owe nothing 
but a healthy (!) sanguine constitution. Under 
you they have thriven; to you they are indebted 
for whatever strength or beauty they possess. 
When kings and ministers are forgotten,” in short, 
this book will be read by posterity. Mark the 
confident tone. Many such parallels might be 
quoted ; trivial they may be, but “mony smas 
mak a muckle.” ‘ Terrific” was the epithet 
applied to Chatham's invective and sarcasm, and, 
if spoken by him, so would those of Junius have 
been, as we may believe from Lord Brougham’s 
characteristic anecdote. Chatham began a speech 
with, “ Sugar, Mr. Speaker,” and, observing that 
the audience smiled, he paused, and, looking 
fiercely around, his voice gradually swelling with 
vehement rage, he thrice pronounced the word 
“sugar,” and having quelled the House and ex- 
tinguished every appearance of levity, he turned 
and disdainfully asked,“ Who will laugh at ‘sugar’ 
now?” Such sublime scorn and assurance might 
credibly be attributed to Junius, but not to Sir 
Philip Francis, who, trained from boyhood as a 
Government subordinate, would habitually look 
up to men in power, while Junius or Chatham 
looked down from a rocky brow on men in nations, 
with their kings, below, Guelph or Bourbon; all 
were merely players on the world’s stage, and he 
an imperious manager. “I am sure,” said he in 
1757, ‘‘ that I can save my country, and nobody 
else can.” ‘* With one hand he smote the house 
of Bourbon, and wielded in the other the demo- 
cracy of England”;* and “his name was men- 
tioned with awe in every palace from Lisbon to 
Moscow,”+ for what monarch or minister would 
lightly rouse the wrath of Chatham or Junius ? 

In the edition revised by himself Junius foot- 
notes a passing attack on Chatham thus: ‘ Yet 
Junius has been called the partizan of Lord Chat- 
ham.” Though this, and many such like, had 
disconcerted a raw youth, to experienced age they 
are but the inky veil interposed by a retiring 
cuttlefish, to be dissipated or precipitated soon 
enough, perhaps, to allow a glimpse of the fish 

in. If Junius was Poplicola he abused Lord 
Chatham, and eulogized him in writing to Horne 
Tooke. Junius was Philo-Junius, and, like Janus, 
had two faces. Chatham was a consummate actor, 
and was led, as Macaulay said, “ to surround him- 
self with mystery,” and so with Junius. ‘‘The 
Great Unknown” drew around him the halo of 
mystery to heighten his fame ; but Scott gratified 
the curiosity of the public in due time, while 
Junius aroused a furor and declared that his secret 
should perish with him. Such self-negation, such 


* Grattan. 


t+ Macaulay, 


imperviousness to vanity, is superhuman, unless to 
reveal himself meant to descend from a higher to 
a lower level—and Chatham worshipped fame. 
Junius was no meteor, to flash and disappear 
“right away.” Though Francis might have con- 
tracted turns of expression, or shone with a bor- 
rowed light, he was not the sun to dazzle; nor 
could the sun remain ever under eclipse: he must 
have dazzled somewhere—before and after. 

Over forty years ago I migrated to Cornwall, 
and was very intimate with the confidential steward 
of Lady Grenville at Dropmore, and of her nephew, 
the Hon. George Fortescue, at Boconnoc, where 
Chatham was born in 1708. Several times the 
steward had mentioned to me, at Boconnoc, that 
among the family papers carefully preserved at 
Dropmore was a sealed packet, containing the secret 
of Junius, not to be opened before a certain date, 
which I have forgotten ; it might have been at the 
expiration of a century after the first publication 
of the letters (or Chatham’s death?). However, 
within half-a-dozen years of either date I incident- 
ally remarked to the steward that the time must 
be close at hand, and he informed me that it had 
elapsed, and that, after some deliberation, the 
family had decided to disclose nothing. Now 
Lady Grenville had herself said Junius was not 
Sir Philip Francis, and Mr. Pitt, Lord Chatham's 
son, admitted that he knew the author of the 
letters. If I remember rightly, the packet was 
opeved after Lady Grenville’s decease, when the 
late Mr. Fortescue had the controlling voice. 
Why should he have hesitated to gratify the 
public? I fancy we may eliminate the names of 
Sir Philip Francis, or any other except Lord 
Chatham, and conjecture that Mr. Fortescue, 
having arrived at the conclusion that the reputa- 
tion of a literary name would add no brilliancy to 
the great statesman’s renown, resolved to res 
the wish of his deceased relative, as conveyed in 
the words of Junius, “I am the sole depository of 
my own secret, and it shall perish with me.” To 
approach Lady Louisa Fortescue is out of the 
question, and probably we shall never know for 
certain more than that the author was not Sir 
Philip Francis. The pen might have been his or 
that of Lady Chatham; but to me the mind was 
the mind of ‘‘ the Great Commoner.” 

H. H. Drake. 

There was nothing very remarkable in the late 
Dr. Vaughan’s statement that William Gerard 
Hamilton was Junius. The same statement is 
positively made by the Political Magazine for 
January, 1787, p. 65. dF. 

Dublin. 


Soray Daws (7" §, vii. 248, 314, 432; 8” S. 
ii. 537; iii. 30).—The mysterious story of the 
death of the last of the Condés has always inter- 
ested me greatly, for I long resided in Paris— 
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living exclusively amongst French people—while 
the event was yet fresh in the minds of all, and 
political rancour was as virulent and as unscru- 
pulous in mud-throwing then as it isnow. The 
most bitter enemies of Louis Philippe—and he 
had plenty of these—did not hesitate to declare 
their belief that he was more or less directly or 
indirectly implicated in the tragedy at St. Leu, 
even before the act; while the most moderate of 
them were convinced that Madame de Feuchéres, 
née Sophy Dawes, had caused the old Duc de Bour- 
bon to be put out of the way, well knowing that 
the king would be only too glad to hear of a death 
by which a vast fortune was secured to his son, 
the Duc d’Aumale, as well as a splendid legacy to 
herself ; and feeling sure that, whatever the king’s 
suspicions might be, she might count on his not 
being very keen on the discovery of the truth. 
It is hard to believe that sixty years ago thousands 
of people were found to believe that the citizen 
king was actually guilty of a murder of the darkest 
and most vulgar type; but we must remember 
that scandal, like falsehood, is vastly more dan- 
gerous when it contains a large admixture of truth; 
and it is not to be denied that this particular 
scandal as to Condé’s death had at the back of it 
several awkward-looking circumstances, which to 
unfriendly eyes would justify the worst suspicions, 
It was well known that the influence of Madame 
de Feuchéres had been employed to secure the 
nomination of the king’s son, the Duc d’Aumale, 
as the Duc de Bourbon’s heir ; that the will had 
been made not many months before the revolution 
of July; that there were grounds for fearing that 
the old prince might revoke his bequest after the 
expulsion from France of the family to which he 
was naturally greatly attached; and that he had 
expressed the intention, or at any rate the wish, 
to leave France himself, when, of course, he would 
be entirely under influences necessarily extremely 
hostile to the Orleans family. To all these un- 
favourable circumstances was added the fact that 
Madame de Feuchéres was received at the Tuileries 
after the death of the prince, and always enjoyed 
the countenance and favour of the king and his 
family. Here, surely, was more than enough to 
set wagging the tongues of people so prone to 
suspicion as the Parisians, att wag them they did 
without scruple. In truth, the business was a sad 
and unsavoury one; and whether the last Condé 
died by his own hand, or was foully done to death 
.by his English mistress, either with or without the 
help of far more exalted personages, the whole story 
leaves a stain on a great name, and besmirches a 
stately inheritance. 

T. L. I, if I am not mistaken, a to lean 
to a belief that the prince did not die by his own 
hand; but perbaps he will come to a different con- 
clusion if he reads carefully a curious book on the 
subject, a copy of which I bought on the Quai in 


Paris about 1840. The advisers of the Rohan 
family, which was seeking to set aside the will in 
favour of the Duc d’Aumale, had taken the very 
unusual, if not actually illegal course of publishin 
and spreading abroad all the documentary an 
other evidence which had been put before the 
courts at the criminal inquiry, their object being 
to prejudice Madame de Feuchéres in the civil 
proceedings as to the validity of the will ; and, on 
their side, the advisers of Madame de Feuchéres 
replied to this unfair move by publishing and dis- 
tributing gratis the volume to which I refer. It 
is entitled ‘Examen de la Procédure Criminelle 
instruite & Saint-Leu 4 Pontoise...... sur les causes 
et les circonstances de la Mort de S.A.R. le Duc 
de Bourbon, Prince de Condé,’ and is a minute 
analysis of the evidence, and a consideration of all 
the facts, of course from the point of view of 
Madame de Feuchéres. On seeing T. L. I.’s con- 
tribution, I looked over it once more, and it cer- 
tainly appears to show that the hypothesis of 
murder can hardly be sustained in face of all the 
difficulties which the assassins would have had to 
surmount, leaving out the improbability that such 
a deed should have been done by Sophy Dawes, 
either with or without the secret connivance of 
other persons interested in the prince’s will. 

I have always understood that the prince first met 
Sophy Dawes at Portsmouth, when he accompanied 
the allied sovereigns to England in 1814, and that 
she was the child of humble parents residing not 
very far from Chichester. I think, too, I am right 
in saying that a relative of hers, to whom she left 
a good deal of Condé’s money, was M.P, for the 
Isle of Wight more than forty years ago. At any 
rate, I remember well that the editor of a Hants 
Liberal journal, for which I used occasionally to 
write, refused an article of mine on this subject 
—which had, for some reason or another, cropped 
up—on the very proper ground that it might be 
painful to the gentleman in question. In short, 
the editor knew what I did not, that the M.P. was 
related to the notorious lady whose 


“OmeriFican” (8 S. iii. 127).—A few lines 
from a writer of the last century will explain this. 
Charles Butler, after speaking of the excellence of 
the printing of Robert Stephens, notices his Greek 
Testaments, as follows :— 

“ There are four editions of them, published by him- 
self in 1546, 1549, 1550, and 1551, His son published 
a sixth edition in 1569, The third of these is in folio, 
The two first are in 16mo., and of these the first (that 
in 1546) is the most correct, There is prefixed to it an 
address, by Robert Stephens to his readers, beginning, 
‘O mirificam regis nostri optimi et preestantissimi 
liberalitatem.’ From this it has been generally termed 
the Mirificam edition.”—‘ Hore Biblicw,’ Ox., 1799, 
pp. 135-6. 

“ Omerifican” is a misprint, if the query is a correct 
copy, in the issue of 1549, as is “‘pulres” for 
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plures (pref., p. i, line penult.), to which Hartwell 
Horne’s notice refers as such (‘ On the Scriptures,’ 
vol. v. p. 19, 1846). But I think this can scarcely 
be so, and that the qrery rather contains an error 
of its ows. Ep. MarsHatt, 


The Greek Testament of 1549 about which Mr. 
Fenton inquires is the second ‘‘O Mirificam” 
edition, edited by Robert Stephens, the first 
edition having been published in 1546. They are 
so called among bibliographers on account of the 
editor’s preface, beginning with the words “O 
Mirificam,” &c., which a former possessor of the 
volume bas thus through ignorance distorted into 
“omerifican.” Stephens’s third edition (folio, 
1550) was the basis of the so-called ‘‘ Textus 
receptus” printed by the Elzevirs in 1624. 

F. Noreate. 


Surely this mysterious word is only “O mirifi- 
cum!” No doubt it is intended to mark the 
accuracy of the edition. 

W. Sparrow Simpsoy. 


Rererence 1n Pore (8 §, iii. 109).—No such 
words as “ Let us while away this life” appear io 
Prendergast’s excellent (but rare) ‘Concordance ’ 
to Milton’s works. The nearest to any such 
phrase is “Merely to drive away the time he 
sickened,” which is indexed as “ Miscellanies, 
Line 15, Page 201, Volume 6”; but unfortunately 
Mr. Prendergast bas not recorded what edition. 
The line, however, is in the verses “ Oa the Uni- 
versity Carrier, who sickened in the Time of his 
Vacancy ; being forbid to go to London, by reason 
of the Plague” (Old Hobson), and line 33, and not 
line 15. Will Mr. Editor say Odi Profanum if I 
venture to mention (in answer to J. T. M.’s “If 
so, where?”), and so near the majestic Milton, the 
following lines— 

Thus would he while his lonely hours away, 
Dissatisfied, nor knowing what he wanted, &c., 
from Byron’s ‘ Don Juan,’ canto i. stanza xcvi. ? 
Este. 


It may be worth mention that Thackeray used 
the phrase “to while away ”:— 

“ And so he went on riding with her......and playing 
chess with her submissively ; for it is with these simple 
amusements that some officers in India are accustomed 
to while away their leisure moments.’’—Dixon’s ‘ Dict. 
of Idiomatic English Phrases,’ 

J. F. Manserou, 

Liverpool. 


No such expression as “ while away ” appears in 
Dr. Charles Dexter Cleveland’s ‘Concordance of 
the Poetical Works of John Milton.’ 


EverarD Home CoLeman, 
71, Brecknock Road. 


“Wuip-Doe Dar” (8 ii. 388, 438, 512),— 
Hampson, in his ‘ Medii Kalendarium,’ vol. i. 
p. 360, quotes from Bourne’s ‘ Pop. Antiq.,’ vol. ii. 


p. 323, where it is stated that a dog snapped up 
suddenly and swallowed the “pix,” which had 
been dropped after consecration. This “ pix” 
seems to & the origin of Mr. Coteman’s “ pax.” 
In either case the Yorkshire tyke must have bad 
a very capacious gullet. Dyer, in ‘ British Popular 
Customs,’ quotes from Hampson, but he has 
changed “ pix” into host. Hampson says that the 
custom of whipping dogs “ within these few years” 
existed at Manchester on the first day of Acres 
Fair, held about St. Luke’s Day. 
F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


“Tr rarr sHEps ” (8 ii. 429 ; iii. 15)—Mr. 
Epwarp Lorp says that sheds is “ from an Anglo- 
Saxon word which means to distinguish, or beat 
the record.” The A.-S. word to which he refers 
is sceadan, which means to separate, divide, bound, 
distinguish (see Bosworth). I am not aware 
that it ever means to “‘ beat the record.” Shed 
is still used in the North Riding of Yorkshire in 
the sense of separate. To shed the wool on a 
sheep's back is to part it. The word is used also 
for parting the hair of the head. 

F. OC. Brrxseck Terry. 


Amprose Gwinett (8 S. ii. 447, 535; iii. 56, 
116).—A story almost as strange as that of Gwinett 
is told of one Carrighan, father of a friend of Dr. 
Gordon Hake :— 

“ Carrighan [Dr. Hake’s friend] was a student and 
Fellow of St. John’s, under the name of Gosli—a name 
adapted by his father as a Sligo man, he reversing the 
syliables, The history of this singular proceeding is 
associated with a duel in which Mr. Carrighan, the 
father, was led to believe he had killed his opponent, 
He thereupon changed his name, and in an unhappy 
state of mind wandered over the Continent for twenty 
years more or less ; when, one day, he met the very man 
who he supposed bad received a death-blow at his 
hands, On this important discovery he restored his true 
name to his family.”"—‘ Memoirs of Eighty Years,’ by 
Gordon Hake, Physician, 1892, p. 163. 


Georce Buiack. 
Glasgow. 


Douglas Jerrold’s drama, founded on the above, 
was produced at the Coburg Theatre, October 15, 
1828, Cobham appearing as Ambrose, and Davidge 
as Grayling the prison smith. It was very success- 
fal, and was frequently revived, notably at the 
Victoria in 1854, with W. H. Pitt as Ambrose, 
J. H: Rickard as Grayling, and Bradshaw as Mad 
George. The play was printed in Cumberland’s 
‘* Minor Drama,” and may now be obtained as one 
of Dicke’s “ Standard Plays ” (No. 637). 


w. Lane. 
2, Bournemouth Road, Peckham, 8.E. 


Cot. Cuantrers ii. 428; iii, 34, 117).— 
At the last-mentioned reference it is said, on the 
authority of Caulfield’s ‘Remarkable Persons,’ that 
Col. Francis Charteris married a daughter of “ Mr. 
Pencaitland, one of the judges of the Court of 
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Session.” There was no such person; but James 
Hamilton of Pencaitland, younger brother of John, 
second Lord Belhaven, was appointed a judge of 
the Court of Session by the title of Lord Pencait- 
land, November 8, 1712, and died 1729. He had 
five daughters, of whom the two eldest and the 
two youngest were married, as stated in Wood’s 
* Douglas’s Peerage,’ i. 203. The third daughter, 
Agnes, was born November 12, 1697, and may 
have married Col. Charteris; but she cannot 
bave been mother of Janet Charteris, who married 
the Earl of Wemyss in 1720. Sir Robert Douglas 
says Col. Charteris married Helen, daughter of 
Alexander Swinton, of Mersington, another judge 
of the Court of Session, and that she was mother 
of the countess (‘ Baronage,’ 153). It is there said 
of him, “He was a man of good parts and great 
sagacity, and by his particular skill and knowledge 
of men and manners of the time he lived in acquired 
@ vast estate.” But Omond (‘Lives of the Lord 
Advocates,’ i. 357) says of him, “ He was the Col. 
Francis Charteris of Stony hill whose name was 
long a bye-word in Scotland for all that was 
vicious and profane.” Patten, in his account 
of the rebellion of 1715, mentions that Col. 
Charteris had purchased Hornby Hall, near Lan- 
easter. Col. Oxburgh sent a party of horse there, 
and gave a note to the man in charge for the pay- 
ment of their expenses :— 

“On the other hand, if the Scots had been allowed to 

pay their countrymen’s house a visit they would not have 
scrupled to have set it on fire, so well is he respected of 
them, and that on account of his personal character, 
which is known not to have been very acceptable to those 
who are acquainted with him,” 
Col. Charteris died in 1732, when his daughter, 
the Countess of Wemyss, put up an escutcheon 
of the arms of Charteris 4 Kinfauns, instead of 
those to which her father was entitled. Mr. 
Stodart (‘ Scottish Arms,’ ii. 70) mentions that the 
countess was fined on that occasion, and the 
escutcheon pulled down. Siema. 


Col. Charteris was heir male and representative 
of the ancient family of Charteris of Armsfeild, 
co. Dumfries ; that estate going to the heiress of 
line, the colonel renamed the lands of New Mills, 
near Haddington, lately bought by him, Armsfeild. 

J. G. Watvace-J ames, 


_ Historic Hearts (8 §, iii, 83, 138).—An 
interesting account of a heart-burial in Holbrook 
Church, Suffolk, is in the Archeological Journal, 
xxi. 89; of which a more detailed description, with 
an illustration, is given by Mr. R. M. Phipson, 
F.S.A., in a pamphlet in this library. 
Avex. Braze.ey. 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 


_ On the north wall in Chichester Cathedral there 
is a mural tablet of Purbeck marble, showing 
within a trefoil two hands holding up a heart. 


The trefoil is surrounded by an inscription in 
ancient characters, now almost obliterated, which 
is said to have been “ Icy git le coeur de Maudde.” 
The practice of burying the heart apart from the 
body was common at one time in England, as it 
is still, I believe, common in some parts of the 
Continent—in Austria, for instance—among the 
higher nobility. L. L. K. 


Cuapet (8 ii. 446, 518).—Your kindly 
correspondent suggests that the poem by Walter 
Thornbury of which I am in chase is to be found 
in Once a Week. Living as I do in a bookless 
land, I have no means of searching for it. Should 
he ever by any chance come upon it, I shall be 
glad if he will send me the reference. 

EpwarpD PEAcocK. 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Tae Last oF THE Piantacenets (8 iii. 
166).—This heading of my note in your last issue 
is open to such just criticism, that I am sure you 
will allow me to explain that I affixed it under the 
impression that I had recently seen a previous note 
in ‘N. & Q.’ under the same title. I thought the 
fact I mentioned an interesting one ; but I had no 
intention of committing myself to any such state- 
ment as I shall be taken to have made about the 
friend to whose memory I was anxious to pay a 
tribute. For ‘‘ Plantagenet” I should have 
written “ Plantagenet arms,” in the body of the 
note. D. O. T. 


Roses Counsets’ Gowns S. iii. 
127).—According to Fortescue, the ancient costume 
of a judge or serjeant-at-law consisted of 
“a long robe, not unlike the sacerdotal habit, with a 
furred cape, capicium penulatum, about his shoulders, 
and a hood over it, with two lapels or tippets, such as the 
Doctors of Laws use in some universities, with a coif.” 

On June 24, 1635, a solemn decree was made by 
all the judges at the courts of Westminster, direct- 
ing that uniformity of habit should thenceforth be 
observed by all His Majesty’s Justices, and the 
particular kind to be worn at different times was 
pointed out :— 

“The Judges in term-time are to sit at Westminster in 
the Courts, in their black or violet gowne, whether they 
will; and a hood of the same colour put over their heads, 
and their mantles above all, the end of the hood hanging 
over behind, wearing their velvet caps and coifs of lawn 
and cornered caps. The facing of their gowns, boods, and 
mantles, is with changeable taffeta, which they must 
begin to wear upon Agcension-day, being the last Thurs- 
day in Easter term, and continue those robes until the 
feast of Simon and Jude; and upon Simon and Jude's 
day the Judges begin to wear their robes faced with 
white furs of miniver, and so continue that facing till 
Ascension-day again, Upon all holy days which fall in 
term, and are hall-days, the judges sit in scarlet faced 
with taffeta, when taffeta facing is to be worn; and with 
furs or miniver, when furs or miniver are to be worn. 
Upon the day when the Lord Mayor of London comes to 
Westminster to take his oath, that day the Judges come 
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in scarlet; and upon the 5th day of November, being 
gunpowder-day, unless it be Sunday, the Judges go to 
Westminster Abbey in Scarlet to hear the sermon, and 
after go to sit in Court; and the two Lords Chief Jus- 
tices and the Lord Chief Baron have their collars of SS 
above their mantles for those two days. When the 
Judges go to St. Paul’s to the sermon, upon any Sunday 
in the term time, or to any public church, they ought to 
go in Scarlet gowne, the two Lords Chief Justices and 
the Lord Chief Baron in their velvet and eatin tippets,and 
the other Judges in taffeta tippets; and then the scarlet 
casting-hood is worn on the right side above the tippets, 
and the hood is to be pinned abroad towards the left | 
shoulder; and if it be upon any grand days, as upon 
Ascension-day, Midsummer-day, All Hallow-day, or 
Candlemass-day, then the two Lords Chief Justices, and 
the Lord Chief Baron wear their collars of 8S with long 
scarlet casting hoods, and velvet and satin tippets. At 
all times, when the Judges go to the council-table, or to 
any assembly of the Lords, in the afternoon in term- 
time, they ought to go in their robes of violet, or black 
faced with taffeta, according as the time of wearing 
them doth require ; and with tippets and scarlet casting 
hoods pinned near the left aeubie, unless it be Sunday 
or holy day, and then in ecarlet. In the Circuit the Judges 
go tothe Church upon Sundays in the fore-noon in ecarlet 
gowns, hoods and mantles, and sit in their caps; and 
in the afternoons to the Church in scarlet gowns, tippet 
and scarlet hood, and eit in their cornered caps. And 
the first morning at the reading of the Commissions they 
sit in scarlet gowns, with hoods and mantles, and in their 
coife and cornered caps; and he that gives the charge 
and delivers the gaol doth, or ought for the most part, to 
continue all that assizes the same robes, scarlet gown, 
hood and mantle: but the other Judge, who sits upon 
the nisi prius, doth commonly (if he will) sit only in his 
Scarlet robe, with tippet and casting-hood : or if it be 
cold, he may sit in gown, and hood, and mantle. And 
when the judges in circuit go to dine with the shireeve, 
or to a public feast, then in ecarlet gowns, tippete, and 
scarlet hoods; or casting off their mantle, they keep on 
their other hood. The scarlet casting-hood is to be put 
above the tippet on the right side ; for Justice Walmesley 
and Justice Warburton, and all the judges before, did 
wear them in that manner, and did declare, that by 
wearing the hood on the right side, and above the 
tippet, was signified more temporal dignity ; and by the 
tippet on the left side only, the Judges did resemble 
prieste. Whensoever the Judges or any of them are 
appointed to attend the King’s Majesty, they go in 
scarlet gowns, tippets, and ecarlet casting hoods, either 
to his own presence, or at the council-table. The Judges 


and Serjeants, when they ride circuits, ure to wear a ser- 
jeant’s coat of good broad-cloth with sleeves, and faced 
with velvet : they have used of late to lace the sleeves | 
of the serjeant’s coat thick with lace; and they are to | 
bave a sumpter, and ought to ride with six men at least. | 
Also the first Sunday of every term, and when the, 
Judges and Serjeants dine at my Lord Mayor's or the 
shireeves, they are to wear their ecarlets, and to sit at 
Paul's with their caps at the sermon. When the Judges | 
§° to any reader’s feast, they go upon the Sunday or holy | 

y in ecarlet; upon other days in violet, with scarlet | 
casting hoods, and the Serjeants go in violet, with scarlet | 
hoods, When the Judges sit upon nisi prius in West- | 
minster or in London, they go in violet gowns and 
scarlet casting- hoods and tippets, upon holy days in 
Scarlet.” | 


Up to the end of the seventeenth century there 


was not in Westminster Hall, except the prescribed | 


dress of the judges and serjeants, any costume 


officially recognized, other than that in ordinary 
use in the halls of the inns of court, the cloth or 
stuff gown of the utter barrister, and the one with 
black velvet and tufts of silk which was worn by 
the readers and benchers, The silk gown costume, 
therefore, which came into use at the funeral of the 
daughter of James IL., afforded to the leaders of 
the bar a convenient opportunity of establishing a 
uniform specially belonging to themselves. By 


| general consent they adopted the black court dress 


and silk gown introduced two centuries ago as 
mourning, and have kept to it for their forensic 
costume ever since, 

Utter barristers wear a stuff or bombazine 
gown, and the puckered material between the 
shoulders of the gown is all that is now left of the 

urse into which, in early days, the successful 
itigant is said to have unobtrusively dropped 
his pecuniary tribute of appreciation for services 
rendered, for in the old days the feelings of the 
barrister were far too fine to allow of his seeking 
payment for his services, and he was content to 
accept whatever fortune thus considerately sent him 
in the way of a modest honorarium. In our days 
the barrister has overcome his scruples with regard 
to receiving payment, and is now content to accept 
as large a fee as possible, without any more indirect 
intervention than that of his clerk. 

T. W. Tempayy. 

Richmond, Surrey, 


P. will find some information on this question 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for October, 1868, 
p. 657. See also Penny Post, 1874, p. 167; 
& Q,’ i. 468 ; ii. 458, 

Jonn SIKEs. 

13, Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith, W. 


Hencaman (7 §, iii. 31, 150, 211, 310, 482). 
—This word has been several times discussed. 
write further about it solely because I have found 
more evidence. In ‘A Collection of Ordinances 
and Regulations for the Government of the Royal 
Household,’ London, 1790, I find several facts. 
The oldest spelling is henzmen. In the thirty- 
third year of Henry VI., we find “ Henxmen 3.” 
This means that their number was limited to three ; 
see p. 17* of the above-named work. 

In the time of Edward IV., their number was 


really five (p. 99), though the ‘Ordinances’ sa 


that their number was to be “ six or more” (p. 44 

But it is more important to observe that they were 

not mere servants, as is usually believed, but some- 

thing very different. It is clear that their office 

was purely honorary, for nowhere are py Aare 
in 


‘assigned them. Doubtless they were a 


pages, all quite young men or growing boys, who 
ad a paid master assigned to teach them, and who 
had, moreover, servants of their own. Their place 
was one of some honour, and they served the king 
himself, and him only, They were specially as- 


y 
i 
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signed ‘‘to the riding household” (p. 99); and 
everything points to the fact that they were far 
removed from being mere servants. I find the 
latest mention of them in the time of Henry VIII. 
(p. 198). I think all this affects the etymology, 
and renders all connexion with the word Hans 
(Jack) most unlikely—as I have always thought. 

The passages are too long for quotation. I can 
only give a few extracts :— 

“ Maistyr 


mayster if he be a preeste,” &c. (p. 51). 

“ Henxmen, vi Enfauntes, or more, as it thall please 
the kinge; all these etyng in the halle, and sitting at 
bourde togyder. and if these gentylmen, or any of them, 
be wardes, then after theyre byrihes and degrees 
everyche of theym an honest servaunt to kepe theyre 
chambre and harneys [%. ¢., armour), and to array him in 
this courte (p. 44). 

“Maistyr of Henxmen, to shew the schoolesa of 
urbanitie and norture of Englond, to lerne them (o ryde 
clenely and surelye; to drawe hem also to justes; to 
lerne them were theyre harneys; to have all curtesy, in 
wordes, dedes, and degrees, diligently to kepe them in 
rules of goynges and sittings [7. ¢., in rules of precedence], 
after they be of honour {according to their rank). More- 
over to teche them sondry languages, and other lernynges 
vertuous, to harping, to pype, sing, daunce 
kepe......with these children dew convenitz [sic], with 
corrections in theyre chambres, according to suche gentyl- 

This maistyr sittith in the halle, next unto these 
Henxmen, at the same bourde, to have his respect unto 
theyre demeanynges and for the fees that he claymyth 
amonges the Henxmen of all theyre apparayle, the 
chamberlayn is Juge"’ (p. 45). 

This shows that they were not menials at all, 
but young men of high rank, who rode in tourna- 


ments :— 

“The officers of the ridinge houshold Item, five 
Henxmen, and one of the seid xii squiers to be maister 
of them Item, a hackney for the henxmen’s man” 


p. 99). 
“Item, the king [Henry VIT., a.p. 1494] would 
suffer noe lord’s servant to awaite there, but onely the 


henchmen” (p. 109). 
“ Master of the Henxmen, stabling for six horses” 


(p. 198). 
Water W. SxKear. 


Caartes Stewart or Braprorp-on- Avon 
(2™¢ S. vi. 327, 359; 8” S. iii, 154)—Could 
Sioma do me the great favour to give me any clue 
to the parentage of Cloudesley Stewart, who died 
in 1718—his mother was an Eliott ; or to that of 
Thomas Pym Stewart, living in 1739, nephew of 
Thomas Pym, of Nevis? I should be glad to give 
any information I could in return. VERNON. 


__W. H. Morray (8 ii, 427, 472, 510; 
iii. 135).— I have a volume of seven dramas 
founded on the plays of and dedicated to the 
Unknown, but immortal Author of ‘ Waverley,’ ” 
published in Edinburgh, 1823. According to this 
work Mr. Murray and Mrs. H. Siddons also played 


in ‘Rob Roy’ “before his Majesty, Tuesday, | 


Aug. 27, 1822.” This book does not contain ‘The 
Bride of Lammermoor’ nor ‘ Montrose,’ but it does 
* Kenilworth,’ with Mr. Murray as Nicholas Blount 
and Mrs. H. Siddons as Amy Robsart; ‘ Peveril 
of the Peak,’ Mr. Murray as Lance Outram ; and 
‘Ivanhoe,’ with Mr. Murray as Wamba the Jester 
and Mrs. H. Siddons as Rebecca. In the preface 
to this volume of ‘ Dramas’ is the following :— 

“The succees of these Plays has, in general, been 
beyond the common—and in certain cases, unprece- 
dentedly so. The first adventurer in the track of compila- 
tion was in the person of Mr. Terry, recently a member 
of the Edinburgh Theatre. ‘Guy Mannering’ was the 
subject of his choice, which he made operatic—inter- 
larded his own language—perverted the position of the 
original characters—and thus unblushingly and fami- 
liarly attempted to improve on our great Author.” 

And soon. Now was not this Mr. Terry, Daniel 
Terry, a friend of Sir Walter Scott’s ? And did not 
Scott sanction Terry's dramatization of his novels, 
and assist him with money in his theatrical specu- 
lations? Who was the adapter of the plays in the 
volume I have referred to? 

8S. J. Aparr Firz-Geratp. 


Tae Queen anv Ropert Owen (8" S. iii. 128). 
—If this tale is true, it is curious that the incident 
was not referred to when Lord Melbourne’s in- 
judicious presentation of Owen to the Queen, in 
1839, was the subject of such severe animadversion. 
See Torrens’s ‘Memoirs of Lord Melbourne,’ ii. 
345. Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings, 


Irish Currency: Irish PiantaTion AcRE 
(8 §. iii. 110).—The English acre is 4,840 square 
yards, and the Irish or plantation acre 7,840. 196 
square English are equal to 121 square Irish 
acres, Everarp Home CoLeman, 

71, Brecknock Rosd. 


“TAKING THE WALL” (8% S. ii. 386, 536 ; iii. 
113).—This custom is not alluded to in the lines 
quoted at the above references, nor are the trans- 
lations given strictly correct. 

« Latus alicui tegere dicitur, qui virum honoratum vel 
stipat ut satelles, vel comitatur ut assecla : atque ad ejus 
capessenda imperia est expeditus,” 
says Desprez (ed. Lond., 1783), who gives the 
following explanatory notes :— 

“ Comes exterior, inferiori parte incedens, honoris defe- 
rendi caused. Interior comes, qui ad dextram, exterior 
quiad laevam, Utne tegam, &c., Gall, Moy? je servirois 


estafier un coquin?” 
B. D. Mosereyr. 

Burslem. 

‘Tae Curistian Year’ (8 §. iii. 109, 138).— 
Mr. MarsHatt would, I think, find that about 
the year 1876 or 1877 the facsimile edition was 
published and suppressed. I think one of the 
masters at Lancing bad something to do with it. 
But the Rev. J. Keble, of Bisley, near Stroud, 
would give full information. The date 1822 is 


' the children of « hapell the clerkes of the 
awmery, and other men and children of courte which 
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obviously wrong, since ‘The Christian Year’ was first 
inted in 1827, though some of the poems had 
written so early as 1819. C. Moor. 


Borns 1s Arr (8 §, ii. 428, 451, 472; iii. 11). 
—It is worth noticing that Burns was not for- 
gotten in sculpture, though scarcely executed in 
recent times. Dr. Dibdin, in his ‘ Literary Remi- 
niscences’ (p. 706), mentions the famous statues 
of Tam o’ Shanter and Souter Johnny, “ sculptured 
by Mr. Thom, the Teniers of the chisel.” He quotes 
some Latin and English verses upon them, com- 
= by the Rev. William Way, of Glympton 

ark, Oxon. These statues were popularized and 
multiplied in waxwork shows and in plaster 
casts innumerable. One wonders in what collection 
the original statues are at the nt time. The 
other day, happening to be in London, I called on 
Messrs. Sotheran & Co., and held in my hand the 
copy of the Kilmarnock edition of Burns which 
had been stolen from them, and was valued at 
751, published originally at half-a-crown in 1786. 
It was beautifully bound in morocco, with gilt 
edges, but the dress seemed to me much too fine 
for the wearer. This was the copy for stealing 
of which Sir Peter Edlin sentenced the thief to 
twelve months’ imprisonment on January 4, 1892 
(see N. & Q.,’ 8" S. ii. 164). 

Joan Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Accurate Lanovace §, iii. 104).—Pror. 
ToMLINson’s paper on accurate language is cal- 
culated to do great good among thoughtful people ; 
but then they are far less in need of instruction 
than the unthinking folk with whom they are 
necessarily brought in almost daily contact. The 
difficulties which surround thoes who strive after 
accuracy in expression are manifold, and come from 
various quarters. Some errors of expression which 
we have inherited from our forefathers have be- 
come so much a part of the language that we must 
use them, although we are aware that they do not 
represent the truth. Any one would be a pedant 
who did not speak of sunrise and sunset, because 
those who first used these and the like terms 
thought that the sun and the starry heavens went 
round the earth once in every twenty-four hours; 
but, while these and similar terms must be accepted 
as part of the language, it becomes more and more 
necessary every day that a line should be drawn 
somewhere, so that our tongue should not suffer 
deterioration, and lapse into the vulgarity in 
which certain so-called humorous writers seem 
to find so much pleasure. I do not know where 
the line should run; but the more exclusive we are 
the better. 

_The late Prof. Freeman did much good in 
directing attention to certain terms which are con- 
stantly misused. Paraphernalia was a word for 
which he had a great aversion, holding, rightly 


as I think, that it should never be employed out 
of its true meaning. Within the last few months I 
have come across, in my reading, mention of the 
paraphernalia of a horse-race, of oaths, of the 
devil, of ecclesiastical vestments, of architecture, of 
asceticism, of meditation, and of the tea-table. Had 
I bad time or inclination to pursue the search, I 
could have made this list many times as long. 
Epwarp Pgacock. 


I have read with a great deal of pleasure 
Pror. Tomuinson’s remarks, and I hope the 
writer will continue to favour us with more on the 
same subject at an early period. In the interests 
of precision too much care cannot be taken to clothe 
thoughts in pure diction. The slipshod methods 
in vogue cannot fail to have disastrous effects upon 
the present and the future generation of hearers 
and readers. Moreover it is a noble task for 
‘N. & Q” to add its valuable aid in pointing out 
such errors, and a fit corollary to its main work of 
presenting to English-speaking peoples the origin of 
the words and phrases that meet us at every turn. 

OC. H, 


Dress 1784 (8" §. iii. 129).—Contemporary 
portraiture seems to show that the colour of a 
gentleman’s coat depended on the taste and fancy 
of the wearer; that members of the legal and 
medical professions appeared professionally in coats 
of a “subfuse hue”; that a soldier wore scarlet, 
and a naval man blue. Touching raval uniform, 
I may remark that if Keppel’s pattern had been 
approved, and not Saumarez’s, the first coat and 
waistcoat—the colour of the breeches being left to 
the wearer—would have been “‘ gray, faced with 
red.” W. F. Water. 


E. S. P. should consult ‘Costume in England,’ 
by F. W. Fairholt, and ‘ Caricature History of the 
Georges,’ for description and illustrations of the 
dress worn at the above-named date. 

Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


Z. Cozens (8" §, iii, 8, 94).—I have no wish to 
be hypercritical ; but will Ma. Hirwete tell us 
what an “arch-diocese” is? An archbishop we 
all know the meaning of, as also a province ; but 
how does the territorial sphere wherein an arch- 
bishop exercises his diocesan (as distinguished 
from his provincial or his metropolitical) jurisdic- 
tion become more arch than the dioceses of his 
suffragans?) Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


In reply to Mr. Hipwett, I beg to state that 
some three years ago I saw the MS. collection of 
monumental inscriptions to which he refers at the 
shop of Mr. Bohn, bookseller, in Brighton, jast 
opposite the railway terminus. It was a quarto 
volume, well written, and in excellent preservation. 
The price asked was 50/. Probably, if not still 
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on sale, Mr. Bohn would, if communicated with, 
enable your to trace it, I remem- 
ber remarking at the time what a pity it was that 
such a precious record could not be secured for the 
British Museum, especially as I found, on referring 
to the MS., that monumental inscriptions then 
existing are by no means in all cases still in 
existence. KenstisH Recror. 


A “Cranx” (8 S, ii. 408, 473 ; iii. 53, 132). 
—If it is my fault that my reference to Shak- 
speare’s use of this word appears as a citation from 
1 Corinthians, I must apologize. The reference is, 
of course, to ‘Coriolanus,’ I. i, There is a good 
instance of the use of this word in the sense of 
“merry, brisk, lively, jolly,” in Greene’s ‘ Groats- 
worth of Wit’:— 

“After this Diomedis and Glauci permutatio, my 
young master waxed cranke, and the music continuing, 
was very forward in dancing, to show his cunning.” 

Cc. C. B. 


Writing of American hotels, Max O’Rell says : 

“You will have to be hungry from 7 to 9 a.m,, from 
1to3 p.m., from 6to8pm. The slightest infringement 
of the routine would stop the wheel, so don’t ask if you 
could have a meal at four o’clock ; you would be taken 
for a lunatic, or a crank (as they call it in America)” 
—‘ A Frenchman in America,’ pp. 25, 26, 
** Lunatic,” with us, is more freely applied to those 
who are of sound mind than to those who are not, 
and I presume that crank is employed in the same 
irresponsible manner. The history of our own 
times, in the chapter belonging to this very day 
(February 28) contains the telegram by which Mr. 
Mackay, the Silver King, assures his wife that he 
is not much the worse for Rippi’s attempt to mur- 
der him. It runs :— 

“ The old crank that shot me to-day is seventy-three 
a. I don’t know him; never saw him before. 

e doctors cut out the ball; the wound is slight. No 
reason for the least uneasiness, (Signed) “ Jonny,” 


Sr. Swiruiy. 


“Savzpery” anv “Sompreser” in 1502 
iii. 101).—I think that the French authority quoted 
for the parentage of Anne, wife of King Wladislaus 
of Hungary, is right in saying she was a daughter 
of Gaston de Foix, Earl of Kendal. Of course 
Candale is a corrupt form; but I fail to see con- 
fusion, Is there any Candale; or was there then ? 
Anne’s mother was Caterina, daughter of Gaston 
de Foix, Prince of Bearn, by Leonora, Queen of 
Navarre. The French writer is wrong in making 
Gaston’s mother a daughter of Duke Richard de la 
Pole; but she was, I have always believed, a 
daughter of Michael de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk. 
According to the information accessible to me, 
this lady was named Margaret, and she married 
John Gaston de Foix. He was, as I believe, the 
same person as John de Foix, Earl of Kendal and 
Captal de Buch, who was elected a Knight of the 


Garter May 12, 1446. Beltz calls him Vicompte 
of Chatillon. Can he mean Castelbon, which was 
a fief of the De Foix family ? 

This De Foix family, in whom the captalate of 
Buch was vested, had borne the name of De 
Greilly, and only assumed the name of Foix on 
the marriage of Archimbault, the third (?) captal of 
this family, with the heiress of Foix. Archimbault 
was uncle of the Captal de Buch who was one of 
the first founders of the Garter, if I remember 
rightly, the one who with his cousin Gaston Phcebus, 
Count de Foix of the old line, rescued the Countess 
of Normandy from the Jacquerie of Meaux. This 
captal was not named Foix, though his mother was 
of that family. The captals of Buch were here- 
ditary partisans of the English. Four were Knights 
of the Garter. Buch lies just below the oyster- 
famed basin of Arcachon, not far from Bordeaux, 
while Foix is below Toulouse, three hundred and 
more miles away. That an English earldom should 
have been given to the captals is not surprising. 
Whether Gaston was really a peer of England I 
know not. His father, John de Foix, surrendered 
the Garter in 1462, and probably the earldom was 
simply a bare title. 

The “ doyen de Salzbery ” ought to be Dean of 
Salisbury; but if the marriage took place on 
Sept. 29, 1502, the difficulty is that there was no 
dean. Edward Cheyne, the late dean, died July 25 
in that year, and his successor was not elected 
until Oct. 10. If, as the quotation from the 
ambassador’s letter writtep February, 1503, seems 
to say, the marriage did not take place in 1502, 
but in 1503, then the Dean Thomas Rowthall 
might easily have been the “ Ambassadeur du Roy 
d’ Angleterre.” Tomas WILLIAMS. 

Aston Clinton. 


L. L. K. surely puzzles himself very unnecessarily 
about the identity of this personage. “Le doyen 
de Salzbery” can be no other than the Dean of 
Salisbury. This agrees with Sanuto’s description 
of the ambassador as a doctor and priest. That 
the ambassador should have been an ecclesiastic 
ought not to surprise L. L. K., who has noted the 
mission of Warham on another ——, an 


Mount Atvernvs iii. 110).—This is the 
mountain alluded to by Dante (‘ Paradiso,’ xi. 106) 
in the words 

— crudo sasso intra Tevere ed Arno— 
the mountain on which St. Francis of Assisi 
Da Cristo prese I’ ultimo sigillo, 
Che le sue membra due anni portarno. 
The saint’s habitation is thus described by the 
Bollandist (‘ Acta Sanctorum,’ Oct. ii. p. 647) :— 
“ Eremitorium illud ibidem infra [i. ¢., in the life by 
Celanensis] dicitur a loco, in quo positum est, Aumna 
nominatum, solo, nisi fallor, apographi nostri vitio: nam 
et Tres Socii, et S. Bonaventura, et Anonymus, qui Cela- 
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nensis Opusculo maxime usus fuit in Vita secunda, 
locum montem Alverne appellant, isque alias etiam 
Alwvernus, Italis 11 monte Alverno dictus......Est autem 
mons hic in arduis Apennini jugis altitudine procerus, 
ab aliis montibus separatus, super quos caput extulit 
omnes...... Fagi ample sunt in cacumine.” 

Besides the Italian name given in this quota- 
tion the mountain is also called “il monte d’Al- 
vernia ” or “della Verna”;* and Miss Starke, who 
computes its distance east of Florence at about 
fifty miles, writes the name in her well-known 
*Guide’ (ed. 1829, p. 87) “Lavernia (mons 
Alvernus).” The Latin name occurs in the Roman 
Breviary in the sixth lection at matins for the 
feast of St. Francis, where it is said that the saint 
* se in solitudinem montis Alverni contulit.” 

There is a local fitness in Macaulay's comparison 
of the big Tuscan’s fall to that of a thunder- 
smitten oak on the lordliest of his native moun- 
tains—* il pit: glorioso tra gli Apennini di Toscana, 
anzi di tutta Italia,” as it is described by Venturi, 
a commentator of Dante. But the simile is appa- 
rently British rather than Italian, for we see that 
the Bollandist writer notes only beeches as grow- 
ing on the summit of the ‘‘ Monte salvatico.” I 
borrow this appellation from the ‘ Fioretti,’ where, 
too, we are told that the saint had a little oratory 
(celluzza povera) erected for himself “a piede d’ un 
faggio bellissimo,” which is afterwards referred to 
as the “cella del faggio.” F. Apams, 

105, Albany Road, Camberwell, S.E. 


Alvernus, or Alverno, a mountain in Italy. It 
was there that St. Francis is said to have received 
the “Stigmata,” or marks of the Passion. In 
memory of this Benedict XII. instituted the Feast 
of the Stigmata of St. Francis. 


Georce 
St, Andrews, N.B. 


Is not this intended for the Mons Alburnus in 
Lucania? Smith’s ‘ Dict. of Geography’ says that, 
according to Cluverius, it is still covered with 
forests of holm-oaks and infested with gadflies, 
See Virgil, ‘ Georg.,’ iii. 146. C. Deepes. 

Brighton. 


Taomas Zovucn, D.D., ayp Henry Zoucn 
(8 §. iii. 125).—The following particulars of these 
divines, in addition to those supplied by Mr. 
HipweEtt, may prove interesting; some of them 
have not, I believe, previously appeared in print. 
Thomas Zouch was of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and took his degree as third wrangler in 1761. 
He became a fellow of his college, and in 1770 
was presented to the living of Wycliffe on Tees. 
Here for ten years he took private pupils, three 
at a time; among them were his nephew, William 
Lowther, afterwards Pitt’s friend and first Earl of 
Lonsdale, and the eccentric Sir” Levett Hanson, 


* “ $i chiama il monte della Vernia” (‘ Fioretti di 
8. Francesco,’ Florence, 1845, p. 176). 


the last of an ancient family of Normanton, York- 
shire, of whom a very good account is given in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography.’ Pepper 
Arden, afterwards Master of the Rolls and Lord 
Alvanley, is also claimed by Dr. Zouch, in a letter 
I have seen, as a pupil of his, but this must have 
been at Cambridge, as Arden was called to the 
bar before Zouch went to Wycliffe. In another 
unpublished letter of the doctor's, written in May, 
1814, he laments that during 

“the last twelve months, seven gentlemen who were 
once my pupils have sunk into the grave. Sir Levett 
Hanson will probably make the eighth, as the last 
from represented him very dangerously 
ill,” 

In 1793 he was presented to the living of 
Scrayingham, Yorkshire, and in 1796 took up 
his residence at Sandal, on inheriting property 
there at the death of his brother Henry. In 1805 
he was made a prebendary of Durham, and in 1807 
refused the bishopric of Carlisle, partly because it 
would be a pecuniary loss to him, the ecclesiastical 
revenues accruing to him at that time being of 
greater value than the bishopric. Hunter, the 
Yorkshire antiquary, records the doctor’s second 
marriage in his diary (now among the MSS, in the 
British Museum), under August, 1806, with a 
few personal notes about him; he describes the 
bride, Miss Brooke, as ‘‘ a stiff, formal, old maid.” 

Of Henry Zouch, Hunter writes in another of his 
manuscript collections that he was an odd man, 
and chose to be buried in his own garden, which 
adjoined Sandal Churchyard, the minister who 
officiated standing in the churchyard to read the 
service; no stone or inscription was put up for him. 
He was a correspondent of Horace Walpole, and 
his letters are to be read in Cunningham’s edition. 
Henry Zouch was a very active justice of the peace, 
and in a letter from him to the Earl of Dartmouth, 
in February, 1777, he says :— 

“ My living is under 100/. a year, but a small inde- 
pendency enables me to keep an assistant, and therefore 
to devote more time to the public service as a deputy 
lieutenant and a magistrate than otherwise I should 
choose to spare,” 3.0 


Heratpry (8 iii. 127).—The evening 
paper in question stated a fact well known to 
students of heraldry. Cf., ¢.g., Mr. Woodward’s 
‘Treatise on Heraldry’ (1892), chap. ii., “On the 
Origin and Development of Coat 


Sr. Grastxvs (8 S. iii. 107). — “Item in 
Palestina ad ripam Jordanis 8. Gerasini Ana- 
choretx, qui tempore Zenonis Imperatoris floruit” 
(‘ Martyr. Rom.,’ Baron., ad Mart. 5). There is 
reference in the notes to Lipom., t. v., Surius, 
t. v., with “De aliis admirandis ejusdem rebus 
gestis habes in prato spirituali, cap. 107.” He was 
| commemorated in the Greek Church on March 4. 
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See also ‘ Acta Sanctorum,’ Mart., t. i. pp. 386-9, 
**De S. Gerasino Abbate”; and ‘ Menolog. Graec.,’ 
pars. iii. tom. i., Urbini, 1728. 

Ep. MarsHatt. 


No such name occurs in Potthast’s list (‘ Biblio- 
theca Hist. Medii A2vi’) ; Gracilianus and Gratianus 
are to be found there (Suppl., p. 216). If the 
original will be in existence it may clear up the 
difficulty. I suspect an error on the part of the 
copyist. K, P. D. E. 


Probably meant for Grasianus, i.e. Gracianus 
or Gratianus, martyr of Amiens (October 23), or 
his namesake the Bishop of Tours 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Old Mortality. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. With Intro- 

ductory Essay and Notes by Andrew Lang. (Nimmo.) 
In beginning with ‘Old Mortality’ the “ Tales of my 
Landlord” series of the “ Waverley Novels” the “ Border” 
edition departs from the well-known forty-eight volumes 
series it so admirably replaces. In that ‘The Black 
Dwarf’ comes first. This is now relegated to a later 
place, and vols, ix. and x, are wholly occupied with 
what Mr. Lang is inclined to ider Scott’s greatest 
historical novel. We are scarcely disposed to assign it 
so high a place. It supplies a brilliant picture of the 
hard-headedness, the fanaticism, and the intractability 
of the Covenanters, and its sketches of Claverhouse, 
Bothwell, Balfour of Burley, and otbers, bave a mar- 
vellous vitality. Morton is, however, perhaps the most 
uninteresting and pedantic of Scott’s heroes, and Edith 
Bellenden is one of the least sympathetic of his heroines, 
So dull and conscientious a dog, indeed, is Morton, that 
bis happy escape from the constant dangers he encounters 
causes a feeling not far removed from grudging. Lord 
Evandale, also, is rather a milksop. It requires, indeed, 
all one’s faith in the greatest of novelists to reconcile 
one to the hyper-sentimental conversation of these per- 
sonages. Scott bad, however, hampered himself by 
writing against his sympathies, However weak in parts, 
moreover, may be his work, it is immeasurably better 
than any novel from other pens that comes in contrast 
or competition with it. We have sometimes wondered 
if it were the timidity begotten of Scott's legal training 
that tempts him so often to make his heroes casuits 
instead of men of action. Mr. Lang’s comments and 
notes remain delightful, and the illustrations are perhaps 
the best that have yet been supplied. The etchings of 
Bothwell Bridge, of Morton waiting death, and others, 
by Mr. Gow, Mr. Bough, R.S.A., Mr. McWhirter, A.R.A., 
and other artists, are quite excellent. The entire edition 
merits the utmost praise. 


The Book of Delightful and Strange Designs. By Andrew 
W. Tuer. (Leadenhall Press.) 
WE cannot quote in extenso Mr. Tuer’s long and quaint 
title-page, in which, announcing himself calmly as one 
“who knows nothing at all about it,” he introduces a 
hundred facsimile illustrations of the art of the Japanese 
stencil cutter. The first edition, the number of which 
is limited, contains a rich and very beautiful Japanese 
stencil-plate. Mr. Tuer’s introduction, a very instructive 
and edifying piece of work to those, like ourselves, with 
no knowledge of the subject, is printed in Englieh, Ger- 
man, and French. The designs, many of which are of 
singular beauty, present the common subjects of Japanese 


illustration—chrysanthemums, butterflies, cranes, fish 
flowers, dancers, bamboos, &c. Many quaint historical 
and mythical legends are presented, some of them of 
great antiquity, We can only profess our admiration for 
a volume to deal adequately with which would test the 
sources of information even of ‘ N, & Q.’ 


Epistola de insulis nouiter repertis, Photo-lithograph 
of the Latin Translation of Columbus’s Letter to 
Sanxis, Edited, with Introductory Note, by E. W. B. 
Nicholson, M.A., Bodley’s Librarian, (Oxford, Claren- 
don Press ; London, Quaritch.) 

Caxton’s Advertisement. Photo- lithograph. Edited, 
with Introductory Note, by the same, (Same pub- 
lishers.) 

WE have here two out of the first four of a series of 

“Bodleian Facsimile Reprints,” in course of being 

issued by Bodley’s Librarian, from extremely rare and 

sometimes unique copies of the originals now in the 
eat Oxford library. The‘ Epistola’ is that in which 

Golenies announced to Raphael Sanxis, Treasurer of 

Aragon, the nature of his discovery of the island called 

by the “‘ Indi’ Guanahanin, and of other islande, and of 

what he believed to be a continent, a province of “ Cha- 
tai,” It is dated from Lisbon, the day before the Ides 
of March, and was translated into Latin from the Spanish 
original by Aleandro de Coeco, “ nobilis ac literatus vir.” 

Curiously enough, Columbus, though actually writing off 

the Azores, seems to have dated both this letter and 

another written on the same day from Lisbon. 

Caxton’s ‘Advertisement,’ reproduced from one of 
the only two copies known, exceedingly brief though it 
be, bas a special interest for students of the history of 
printing, while appealing also to liturgiologists from its 
reference to the “ Pye,” and to Commemorations of the 
“*Salisburi use "—viz., the use of the illustrious Church 
of Sarum, the dominant use of medieval England. 


Notts and Derbyshire Notes and Queries, Nos. 1 and 2. 
Edited by J. Potter Briecoe and John Ward. (Derby, 
Leicester, and Nottingham, Frank Murray; London, 
Marshall Brothers.) 

HERE we have yet another offshoot of the great parent 
stem of ‘N, & Q.,’ which is to devote its energies to 
collecting many a wise saw and modern instance and to 
rescuing many a dying and half-forgotten local custom 
within the neighbouring counties of Nottingham and 
Derby. The editors are both well known in connexion 
with their respective counties, and their combination on 
the title-page of our new contemporary speaks well for 
its probabilities of success. Dr. J. C. Cox, too, lends the 
aid of his pen, erstwhile familiar in the shires and well 
known in the Dukery. 

Mr. Ward Gnsarveliy draws attention to an interesting 
o'd Derby mansion, known as Babington House, though 
it is not the house in which Mary, Queen of Scots, 
rested in 1585 on her way to Tutbury, and it seems to 
have been built by a local family of note, the Mellors. 
Of Babington Hall, the home of the Babingtons, where 
Mary did rest, some panels carved with the family 
rebus, the babooa and tun, are given from the originals, 
now in the possession of the Rev, C, Kerry. 

Mr. Stapleton writes on Harby and the death of 
Queen Eleanor, and doubts the tradition that the first of 
the famous memorial crosses was erected at the place of 
the queen's death. ‘Tis a pity, perhaps, but painstaking 
investigation seems to have robbed Harby of its Eleanor 
cross, 


THE paper most interesting to the general reader in 
the Fortnightly is that of Mr. W. Basil Worsfield on 
* Dutch Society in Java.’ Life in this important Dutch 
—7 seems not less picturesque than free and easy, 
and the costumes adopted by both sexes must be of the 
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scantiest, We hear of gentlemen appearing at the public | pean 


breakfast in their sleeping pyjamas and with a bathing 
towel thrown over theirshoulders. The dress of the ladies, 
for the greater part of the day, consists, meanwhile, of 
three articles. First comes the sarong, a piece of silken 
material, wrapped round the lower part of the body and 
fastened with a twist at the waist. Over this comes the 
kabaia, a straight, loose jacket of muslin or linen. The 
bare feet are thrust into Japanese slippers. These 
things are highly decorative. After nightfall the place 
is, according to the writer's description, a veritable fairy- 
land, Under the title ‘ The New Spirit’ Mr. J. Adding- 
ton Symonds writes again upon the Italian Renaissance. 
* Wine-Growing in California’ is a valuable and readable 
paper. Prof, Sully writes very seriously on ‘ The Dream 
asa Revelation,’ and Mr, Frederick Correl describes ‘ The 
College of France.’—A fresh interest seems to have 
been aroused of late in the battle of Waterloo, and two 
separate articles are devoted to it in the Nineteenth 
Century. One of these consists of a contemporary 
description of the battle, written by Sir Felton Hervey, 
aide-decamp to the Duke of Wellington, at a period 
very shortly after the conclusion of the fight. It comes 
from the archives at Hornby Castle, and is sent by the 
Duchess of Leeds. Mr. Archibald Forbes supplies ‘ The 
Inner History of the Waterloo Campaign,’ showing afresh 
how incompetently Grouchy misresd his instructions, 
and what difficulty was experienced by Wellington in 
grasping the scheme of Bonaparte. Both Ney and Soult 
come in for condemnation. Mr. Herbert Paul sends 
Part LV. of ‘ Aspects of Tennyson,’ and deals intelligently 
and sympathetically with the classical poems. The Chief 
Rabbi prints in extenso his recently delivered paper on 
* Jewish Wit and Humour.’ Mr, Leopold Katscher deals 
with ‘ Alfred de Musset,’ and has much to say concern- 
ing his relations with Georges Sand and the two books 
to which it gave birth,‘ Elle et Lui’ and ‘ Lui et Elle.’ 
Very encouraging statistics are supplied by Sir Edmund 
F. Du Cane as to the ‘ Decrease of Crime,’ Mr. T. G. 
Jackeon debates whether architecture is a profession or 
an art; and Prof. Wallace writes on ‘ Inaccessible Val- 
leys.'—In the New Review Mr. Albert D. Vandam con- 
secrates fourteen pages to the Comédie Frangaise, of the 
resent condition of which he gives a striking account, 
me good stories are told concerning the free list, an 
institution in London at the best theatres moribund, if 
not dead. Treating of ‘George Meredith asa Journalist,’ 
Mr. F. Dolman deals with that writer's contributions to 
political journalism, but says nothing concerning his 
contributions to literary periodicals. One contributor 
enters on the defence of ‘Hypnotism,’ which has of 
late bad to stand some swashing blows; and Prof. 
Mahbaffy deals with the question ‘ What is a Nation?’— 
Part Il. of an ‘Embassy to Provence’ appears in the 
Century, and is even more interesting than the previous 
part. Among its illustrations is included a fine portrait 
of Mile. Roumanille, the Queen of the Félibres, present- 
ing a lovely face and head of the type one sees at Aries, 
A good description of Westminster Abbey, by Mr. Henry 
B. Fuller, is accompanied by some capital pictures by Mr. 
Joseph Pennell. Mr. Gaul’s account of 5 ica, which 
is well written and pleasant, is illustrated by the author, 
as is Mr. Ranger’s ‘ Artist Life by the North Sea.’ 
singularly interesting letter, descriptive of ‘ Napoleon's 
Deportation to Elba,’ by the Officer in Charge, bas been 
obtained. It is accompanied by a good frontispiece 
portrait of Napol * Audubon’s Story of his Youth,’ 
sent by Maria R, Audubon to Scribner's, ia of highest 
interest, and is accompanied by some capital portraits. 
A defence of ‘ The French Symbolists’ is undertaken by 
Aline Gorren, ‘The Jaffa and Jerusalem Railway’ 
presents some curious pictures of commonplace Euro- 


or American ugliness introduced into these Eastern 
countries, ‘A Saharan Caravan’ will also repay atten- 
tion—To Macmillan’s Mr. Henry James sends a fine 
study of Gustave Flaubert. Under the title ‘ A Jacobite 
Laureate’ an account is given of Hamilton of Bangour. 
References to other now forgotten Scotch poets are also 
supplied,—‘ Sydney Owenson, Lady Morgan,’ in Temple 
Bar, gives an animated picture of a delightful creature. 
* Boscombe’ and ‘Among the Sutherlandshire Lochs’ 
deserve also to be read.—Mr. C. D. Rose is bold enough, 
in the Gentleman's, to hold out ‘A Cure for London 
Fogs.’ Mr, W. B. po! writes on ‘ Bells and their 
Makers,’ and Mr. C, Parkinson on ‘ Adders or Vipers,’— 
The Illustrated, now enlarged under new 
management, has an excellent and well - illustrated 
account of Upper Burmah. ‘ Round about Walberswick 
and Southwold’ and ‘ Bull Dogs’ may both be com- 
mended.—The Cornhill supplies a boon in ‘ Unpublished 
Letters of Wordsworth’; and Longman’s depicts ‘ The 
Zoo in Calcutta.’ 


Part LXVI. of Messrs. Cassell’s republication of Thorn- 
bury and Walford’s Old and New has an extra 
sheet. It begins in Lambeth, and follows the south bank 
of the Thames to Putney, giving views of Lambeth Church 
(1825), the old Manor House at Vauxhall, a balloon 
ascent, and other festivities at Vauxhall, Old Battersea 
Church, the Tropical Garden, the Garratt Election, and 
Putney House.— The Storehouse of Information begins at 
“G hy” and ends at“ Gordon,” It has a striking 
illustration of glaciers, 


Mr, Extior Stock announces for immediate publica- 
tion *Dante’s Pilgrim's Progress: with Notes by the 
Way,’ by Mrs. Russell Gurney. The work will contain 
extracts from the ‘ Divine Comedy’ and notes in elucida- 

ipon, and w ustrated with designs by i 
J. Bhields. 


Rotices to Corresyondents. 
We must call special attention to the following notices: 
On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 
We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 
To eecure insertion of communications correspondents 


must observe the following rule. Let each note, > 
or reply be written on a se te slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication ‘“‘ Duplicate.” 

H. Lerps(“ Needy Knifegrinder ”).—Coneult Canning’s 
* Poems,’ 1823, or the ‘ Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin,’ of 
which numerous editions have been published. 

GERTRUDE,— 

Like the baseless fabric of thie vision. 
Shakespeare, ‘ The Tempest,’ IV. i. 

W. Waicut (“The Haymarket”’).—The celebrated 
inbabitante of the Haymarket, and other information of 
the kind,are given in Wheatley and Cunningham's ‘ Lon- 
don, Past and Present’ (London, Murray, 1891) 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to“ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E,C. 

We beg leave to etate that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


| 
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REMOVAL OF THE OFFICES OF 
‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’ 

The Crown having acquired Nos. 4 and 22, 

Took’s Court, the Printing and Publishing 

Departments are now REMOVED to the New 

Offices at Bream’ s Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


YPE- WRITING. —Literary, Scientific, and all 
folk-street, Strand, W.C. 


[MPORTANT to those interested in FAMILY 
HISTORY —Mr. GERALD MARSHALL takes Bxtracts from the 


OOKS BOUGHT.—To Exeonters, Solicitors, &c. 
—HENRY SOTHERAN & 00. Piccadilly, and 136, Strand, 
d-hand Booksellers, PURCHASE or Smaller Col- 
ve the utmost value in 
valuers ‘promptly sent. 
Libraries Catalogued 


Secon 
Jections of Books, in town or country, and 
cash; also value for Probate. Experien 
Removals without trouble to 


T address, i London. Code in use, Unicode. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
ECckK 


I Rk K B BA N K, 
THREE | PER CENT, INTEREST allowed of DEPOSITS, repay- 
able on 


and. 
SHARES. and ANNOITIES Purchased and Sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
encouragement of Thrift the k_reoeives small on 
Pant Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT. per 
sonum on each completed £i. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


PEERAGE of the RUSSIAN NOBILITY. 
(Annuaire de la Noblesse de Russie.) 
bilit tl 
By Doct. Jur. ROBERT C. ERMERIN. 
2 vols. 8vo. 30s. net. 
DAVID NUTT, 270, 271, Strand, London. 


Price Sixpence, cloth, 


FRREMARKABLE COMETS : a Brief Survey of the 
most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F BAS. 


EDWARD STANFORD, 2% and 27, Coekepur-street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


Now ready, price Fourpence, 
LESSONS ASTROMONY. By W. T 
A. 
G. STONEMAN, 21, Warwick-lane, E.C. 


ALLEN’S SOLID LEATHER PORTMAN. 
TEAUS, GLADSTONE BAGS, and HAT 
CASES. Very Light and Strong. 


ALLEN’S IMPROVED DRESSING BAGS, 
in Crocodile and Morocco Leather, Silver and 
Ivory Fittings, from Five Guineas to Hundred. 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, a 
Tre, be Stock, for Ball Dresses, with Fitted 
ALLEN’S NEW ILLUSTRATED CATA- 


LOGUES of Registered and Patented Requi- 
sites for Travelling, post free. 


J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer, 37, Strand, London 
(opposite the Lowther Arcade). 


OTTS and DERBYSHIRE NOTES and 
QUERIES. 


Leicester; and Marshall Brothers, Keswick Hou b» 
London, 
Or may be ordered of any Bookseller. 


Bvery SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
price THREEBPENCE. 


ATHEN 


This Day's ATHEN ALUM contains Articles on 

BARRY'S STUDIES in CORSICA. 

SACHARISSA. 

LILLY on the GREAT ENIGMA. 

DEAN SWIFT and his WRITINGS. 

NEW NOVELS. 

The HOUSE of LORDS and UPPER HOUSES. 

ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

‘SCANDAL about QUEEN ELIZABETH '—M. HIPPOLYTE ADOLPHE 
TAINE—Mr. LECKY on the EARL of WHARTON—CAMDEN’S 
*‘BRITANNIA '—The SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON—ENGLISH 
AUTHORS and AMERICAN PUBLISHERS—BECKE’S and TA- 
VERNER'S BIBLES—The ROLLS of the KING'S COURT under 
RICHARD L. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE—E I Li ; The Spring Publishi ; 


FINE ARTS—Coins of the Moghul Emperors; A Cabal Portrai 
Minor Exhibitions ; Gossip. 
Concerts and Oratorios ; Gossip; Performances 


DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip. 


Published by JOHN C. 
Chancery-lane, E. 
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The Volume, JULY to DECEMBER, 1892. 
With the Index, 
Price 10s, 6d., is NOW READY. 


Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 


BEAND & CO's 
BEEF 
BOUILLON. 


A most nutritious and invi beverage, made 
by the simple addition of boiling water, at a cost 
within the — of all. 


Sold b al C 
United Kinblom. hemists and Grocers through- 
Caution! Beware of Imitations, 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE-STREET, MAYPAIR, W. 


LOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.— 
—It is sometimes difficult to determine 
which of these diseases is ailicting the sufferer, but this ignorance will 
not matter if Helloway's remedies be used. They alleviate and cure all 
muscular and nervous pains. In hereditary rneumatism, after bathing 
the affected parte with warm salt water, Hulloway's Ointment should be 
well rubbed upon the spot, that it may penetrate and exert its soothing 
and regulating properties on the deeper vessels and nerves which are 
unduly excited, and cause both the pain and swelling. Holloway's 
treatment has the merit of removing the disease without debilitating 
the constitution, which was the inevitable result of the bleeding, mer- 
eury, and colch bicum practice formerly adopted im these complaints. 


$$$ 
| published Oct. 15th. Price 6d. net, or 4s. 6d. per annum. post free, if 
| prepaid Kemittances and Orders may be sent to Frank Murray, Moray 
House, Derby; Frank Murray, Regent House, Nottingham; Frank 
keepeare’s Head, 
if Will is found. Correspondence care of Mr. Pirazzoli, 124, High-road, 
Kilburn, N.W. | 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY'S NEW BOOKS. 


ax, CONTAINING ALL THE ORIGINAL 


D CHEAPER EDITION IN ONE VOLUME, NOW REA 
a LLUSTRATIONS AND TE 


IN DARKEST AFRICA. By Henry M. Stanley, D.C.L. LL.D., 


&c. Being the Official Publication recording the Quest, Rescue, and Retreat of Emin, Governor of Equatoria. With 
3 Maps and 150 Illustrations. Demy Svo. in handsome cloth binding, 10s. 6d. 

“Mr. Stanley's narrative of his adventures, privations, sufferings, trials, dangers, and discoveries during his heroic 
quest and rescue of Emin Pasha is as moving and enthralling a tale as ever was told by man. It is, moreover, told with 
so genuine a modesty of temper, so transparent a fidelity to fact, so generous and eager a desire on the part of the leader 
of the expedition to give their due meed of praise and recognition to each and all of his subordinates, not excepting the 
humblest of his African followers, that the critic's task becomes merely one of unstinted admiration of the almost 
unexampled greatness of the deeds accomplished and the profound ethical interest of the narrative which describes them.” 


Times. 
NOW READY AT ALLSLIBRARIES, 


The PRINCELY CHANDOS: a Memoir of James Brydges, 


Paymaster-General to the Forces Abroad during the most brilliant part of the Duke of *Marlborough’s Military 
Career, 1705-1711, afterwards the First Duke of Chandos. By JOHN ROBERT ROBINSON. Illustrated. Demy 


8vo. cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. 
The volume pol personal traits of the great Duke of Marlborough and other personages of the reigns of Queen Anne 
and George I. ; also curious details on financial matters affecting the nation and the marvellous fortunes of the Duke of 
Chandos ; besides a full account of the Duke's mansion and estate of Canons, near Edgware. 
NINTH EDITION JUST READ 


Y, 
TEN YEARS’ CAPTIVITY in the MAHDI’S CAMP, 1882-1892. From 
the Original Manuscripts of Father JOSEPH OHRWALDER, late Priest of the Austrian Mission Station at Delen, 


in Kordofan. By Major F. R. WINGATE, R.A. Fully illustrated. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 21s. 
“ A book of very unusual! and manifold interest and value. In the first place, it is an interesting book to read ; in the 
second, it is an historical document of the first importance; and in the third, it has an extradrdinary appositeness at the 


present moment.”—Saturday Review. 
NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’, 


The EARL of ABERDEEN. By the Hon. Sir Arthur Gordon, G.C.M.G. 
we the New Volume in the ‘ Queen's Prime Ministers” Series. Crown 8vo. with Photogravure Portrait, cloth, 
as. 6d. 

“*This little book contains original documents of solid historical importance...... The glimpses of Lord Aberdeen's 
private life given in these pages leave a most striking impression of a serenely beautiful character.”— Atheneum, 
The Daily Chronicle says :—** Full of the deepest interest....../ As a work of art Sir Arthur Gordon's monograph may be 


described as a highly finished miniature, which forces us, however, to say that the world has waited rather long now for 

the complete portrait of this most fascinating personality—a portrait which only Sir Arthur can give us, because he was 

left his father's literary executor.” 

PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT in ENGLAND: its Origin, Develop- 
ment, and Practical Operation. By the late ALPH.ZUS TODD, LL.D. C.M.G., Librarian of Parliament for the 
Dominion of Canada. New Edition, Abridged and Revised by his Excellency SPENCER WALPOLE. Cabinet 


Edition. 2 vols. crown §vo. half bound, gilt top, 15s. 
“ Dr. Alph:eus Todd's valuable and well-known work......Mr. Walpole’s qualifications for the task he has so skilfully 


executed are well known, and he has added largely to the value of a very valuable work.” — Times, 


PREACHERS OF THE AGE.-—TWO NEW VOLUMES JUST OUT. 


Uniform crown 8vo. Volumes, with Photogravure Portraits, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 


BY the DEAN of NORWICH.—| BY the Rev. W. L. WATKINSON.— 


AGONL# CHRISTI. The TRANSFIGURED SACKCLOTH. 


LORNA DOONE. By R. D. Black- |MARSE CHAN. By Thomas Nelson 


MORE. Exmoor Edition. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth PAGE. Crown 8vo. beautifully illustrated, cloth, 6s. 
extra, gilt top, 18s. | “Mr. Thomas Nelson Page has now written many tales of 
“Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. have brought out in three | Old Virginia, but none of these is better than ‘ Marse Chan.’ 
ty volumes a most ble reprint of ‘ Lorna Doone.’ | It is a bar short story to make a book by itself, but the 
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